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A NEGRO SAINT FOR NEGROES 


MATTHEW M. McGLYNN, O.P. 


I 


HEN the stage production, “The Green Pastures” closed 
recently in New York, it had to its credit a record of six 
hundred and forty performances as well as the distinction 
of having been the most widely discussed presentation of 

recent years. We are not interested so much in its condemnation by 
those who thought it blasphemy to show God and His angels in Negro 
form, or in its praises by those who considered the play an edifying 
portrayal of a strong and simple religious reality, as we are in a very 
basic truth, exemplified in the play, which neither sort of disputant 
can dispute, namely, that all men, Negroes not excepted, interpret life 
quite naturally in terms of self. Where one can somehow find one’s 
likeness, one can love. That is why men are devoted to their families, 
why they are patriotic, why, in truth, they are religious. God is 
infinite perfection and in Himself infinitely worthy of love, but He 
is loved by men because His perfection is the model of their being, 
the cause of their existence and their final end. It is the realization 
of the connection between self and family, country, race and Maker 
that moulds the attitudes of men toward each. Love is their first 
emotion and the cause of all the rest. And love, we learn from Aris- 
totle, is founded on likeness. The Son of God became man that from 
our obvious likeness to His Humanity, our love for Him might 
abound. So, the pious Negro who thinks of God as of a dignified and 
gentle colored parson is no more guilty of error and no less illustrates 
truth than the painter who represents the Deity in the form of a 
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gigantic white man with a kindly face and a flowing gray beard. Both 
err (if we suppose the image to affirm anything) because God is 
neither white nor black but pure spirit—and both tell the truth, since, 
whether white or black, man resembles God by a participated and 
imperfect likeness in everything of entity that man possesses. Both 
concepts are analogies springing from equally natural human needs. 

An article under the title “Negro Statues for Negro Churches” 
by a Mr. Aldrich in “The Chronicle” for January 1930, urged the 
Catholic Negro to find a stronger bond of love for his faith by culti- 
vating devotion to the saints whom God had given his race, and, more 
especially, to adapt an efficacious means of devotion by replacing the 
images of white saints with new images of Negro patrons. While it 
is all important to impress upon the Negro the truth that a likeness 
greater than that of race, the likeness of sanctifying grace, joins him 
with the citizens of Heaven, who will deny the immense utility of 
showing him that sanctifying grace and eternal glory have been be- 
stowed on Negroes like himself? Is it not his right to know that 
saints of his race now inhabit “The Green Pastures” of blessedness 
eternal? Ought we not to be happy to explain to the colored man that, 
in a sense most intimately interesting to himself, his religion is truly 
Catholic? 


II 


“The Spirit breatheth where he will” and certainly His breath 
has touched the souls of countless Negroes, whose humble lot on earth 
has made them fit vessels of divine mercy. Most of them are un- 
known to men and shall be revealed only when they shall stand before 
the throne in that multitude which no man can number. For Catholic 
Negroes these elect of their race change the vision of “The Green 
Pastures” from a dramatic fiction to the most consoling fact. But if 
the vast majority of the Negro blessed, together with the concourse 
of their heavenly comvatriots from all “races, tribes and peoples and 
tongues” must remain unnamed and their deeds unknown to men until 
eternity dawns for all, there are some on whose lives the divine seal 
of miracles has been placed and whose names have been elevated to 
the altars of Christendom. One, especially, may Negro Catholics in- 
voke by name, assured not only of his final victory by the Church’s 
solemn beatification, but also of a likeness in his life so near their 
own that their invocation may well carry with it the deepest love and 
confidence. With certainty of being heard by one who understands, 
they may call out beyond the clouds to a Negro Saint—“Blessed 
Martin de Porres, pray for us.” Martin de Porres is not only a 
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Negro saint, he is in a certain sense a Saint because he was a Negro. 
By submitting to the Providence which allowed him to be an outcast 
because of his color, he took the first important step on the way of 
self denial that led to his sanctification. 

His story is simple and may be briefly sketched. He was born 
of a Negro mother, Anna Velasquez, a liberated slave. ‘The record 
of his baptism in the Church of St. Sebastian, Lima, dated December 
9th, 1579 does not name his father. Don John de Porres, Knight of 
the Order of Alcantara and a man of some importance in the Peru- 
vian Government later acknowledged his son, brought him along 
when on a diplomatic mission in Guayaquil and sent him to a school 
for a brief education. On his return to Lima, John de Porres decided 
that his mulatto child was a hindrance to his social and political ad- 
vancement and proceeded to clear away the obstacle by apprenticing 
the boy to a barber. Martin knew no more of home. He lived in an 
attic room near his work; walked to Mass daily; labored earnestly at 
his trade acquiring a knowledge of surgery and medicine ; and devoted 
his evenings to prayer and pious study. His social contacts were 
apparently limited to his customers at the barber-shop and his clients 
in the streets of Lima, the poor and sick on whom he spent his 
earnings and his precious knowledge of the healing arts—medicine 
and kindness. He entered the Dominican Order in the unique posi- 
tion of a tertiary Lay brother. No other instance is known of the 
solemn profession of a Dominican Tertiary. Prayer, penance, and 
ministering to the sick and poor, with the dominant quality of utter 
self-disdain throughout and a chronicle of miracles that won for him 
the title of ““Thaumaturgus of Peru’”—sum up the remainder of his 
life. His holy death occurred on November 3, 1639, in the same 
convent where he received the Dominican habit. He was sixty years 
old when he died. Marvels followed his death. Twenty-five years 
later when popular devotion brought about a transfer of his remains 
from the chapter room of the convent to a vault in the Church, this 
body was found incorrupt. Pope Gregory XVI declared him 
“Blessed”’ on March 19, 1836. 


III 


A justifiable pride in the Negro rebels against his being branded 
by the white man as “inferior.” Yet, somehow, the colored man must 
manage to adjust himself not only to this humiliation, but as well, to 
its many consequences in daily social and civic life. The only alter- 
native to this adjustment is a hatred which both fails to destroy the 
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burden and reacts to make the one hating miserable. In order to 
effect a more tolerable state of things for the colored man, it is no 
more necessary that the white man be brought to regard the Negro 
justly than that the Negro be educated to an intelligent attitude 
towards a prejudice among whites that gives little promise of van- 
ishing. 

Of course, the only intelligent attitude toward racial persecution 
is the same as the only sensible outlook on any sort of suffering—- 
Christian patience. And Christian patience is a product of faith and 
humility. It is not hard for one to put up with the sorrows of life’s 
brief day when one’s faith illumines a view of eternal happiness. It 
is not hard for one to endure the contempt of men, who admits he 
rather deserves to be thought little of. But the abstract presentation 
of the Christian ideal is not always enough to move the listener to 
action. So the church continually places the lives of the Saints before 
her children for their encouragement. We more devotedly strive for 
a goal which we have seen others gloriously attain and it becomes 
easier for us to stifle pride when we know how humans like ourselves 
have been happy in humility. 

There may be many useful ways and means proposed for the 
general improvement of Negroes but, certainly, few can excel the 
patronage and example of one who faced their problems fully and 
became a saint. There is none more fitted for this purpose than the 
Negro Lay Brother of Lima, Peru, Blessed Martin de Porres. He 
was poor; he was a laborer; and he had to put up with humiliations 
because he was black. Cannot the same be said of nearly every Negro 
to-day? 


IV 


It would be foolish to think that one so ardently human as 
Martin did not find it hard to forget the injuries heaped on him even 
in his boyhood. His father had thrown him out of the world and, 
according to one author, even his mother despised him for voiding her 
social ambitions. He found himself uncared for and enjoying little 
more than permission to exist. At least such were appearances. But 
faith taught him that the Son of God had humbled Himself and taken 
the form of a slave and, through sympathy and gratitude, the poor 
negro discovered a real advantage in being despised. Then, with a 
vision unimpaired by concupiscence he saw that sin was something 
tremendous and trembled at his own faults. To be a sinner and yet 
to be loved by God made suffering not oniy tolerable but a thing to 
be desired. And so to the world that ignored him except to humble 
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him he gave back a willing service. While earning a living as a 
barber’s apprentice he studied all he could of medicine and surgery 
that he might alleviate the suffering of the poor. He gave them all 
his money too, except the little he had to pay for his lodging and food. 

When his confessor advised him to apply for reception into the 
Dominican Order he made sure that he found a piace lower than the 
least, and was so insistent that he overcame the desires of the Fathers 
to make a cleric of him, and became not even a first order Lay brother 
but an oblate, devoted to manual labor about the house, without en- 
joying the privilege of wearing the full habit of the Order. 

We have indications that even in the religious life he found 
those who corresponded with his willingness to be looked down upon. 
After the attention of the community had been drawn to combat with 
diabolical forces in which Martin had figured, the Master of Novices 
found it fitting to make the following significant comment: “Believe 
me when I tell you, that this despised mulatto is a great Saint and, 
one whom you should hold in real veneration.” In his office of in- 
firmarian he had to deal with some very impatient patients. One of 
them took occasion of what appeared to be tardiness on the part of 
Martin, to vent his contempt for his negro attendant, and charged him 
with hypocrisy. Blessed Martin’s reply illustrates the whole tenor of 
his life. He thanked the sick man for having really found him out 
and for having been so charitable as to correct him. To the abuse of 
another patient he responded by kissing the sufferer’s feet and beg- 
ging forgiveness. And when the pitched tones of the angered man 
drew others to the room, Martin explained, with a touch of humor, 
that although it was not Ash Wednesday, he was already receiving his 
ashes. 

The people of Lima soon came to know the saintly lay brother 
through his wonderful works of charity. He built an orphanage after 
the city had refused the work as an impossible project. He became 
the guardian angel of all kinds of people in need and danger. He 
distributed alms at the convent and sought throughout the streets and 
hovels of the city those who were too sick or too proud to come 
and beg. 

His gifts of wisdom, counsel and infused knowledge as well as 
his many miracles added to his renown and he became the instructor 
and advisor of prominent personages in civil and ecclesiastical life, 
among them, the Viceroy and the Archbishop of Peru. He had repaid 
the contempt of the world with humble slavery and now the world 
came back to lay its homage at his feet. But if he was affected at all 
by popular veneration it was only to grieve him because he never lost 
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the conviction that he was a sinner and, as such, worthy of nothing 
but chastisement. 

We cannot go into much detail on the supernatural manifestations 
of his life. He had a wonderful devotion to the Blessed Sacrament 
and to the Mother of God. He was often seen in ecstacy raised from 
the ground. Once while in prayer before the tabernacle a fire was 
seen to envelope the altar, while Martin remained transfixed in con- 
templation. After word of the event brought others to the scene, the 
fire had gone and Martin, oblivious of all, remained there kneeling. 
Perhaps the flame was but a sign to men of the charity that burned 
in the heart of the humble mulatto. Several miracles of bilocation, 
one of which is given in the lessons of his feast, and miracles of mul- 
tiplication of alms are related of him. Yet all these signs and won- 
ders are but witnesses to the greatest miracle of all—his humility. 

Another admirable quality of his life, is his love for animals. 
He befriended all of them because they were creatures of God. He 
pitied and helped any he found suffering. His characteristic love of 
lowly things is illustrated in perhaps his best known miracle—his 
saving of the rats who were about to be destroyed in-his convent. He 
also saved the convent from the rats. Hence the miracle. At his 
command, one of them scurried through the cloister as if giving an 
alarm, and soon all of its kind followed it back and out into the 
convent gardens, to the feet of Martin, where he substituted more 
substantial food for the poorly nourishing fare of sacred vestments 
which had come near working their destruction. 

One day Father John of Barbasan, the procurator of the com- 
munity, was taken aback to see Martin wearing a brand new habit. 
The humble and humorous Lay brother thus explained his unusual 
attire: “That is, Father, because I am going to be buried in it.” 
Soon after the fever which had given him much suffering throughout 
his life, and which he had ignored except under obedience, became 
acute. When he heard that the doctors were going to apply the blood 
of chickens, a remedy common in those days, he pleaded: “Pray do 
not deprive those little creatures of God of their lives for me, for the 
remedy would do me no good. The time is come for me to die.” 
His agony was of short duration. Following his victory over a final 
assault of Satan against his faith he was consoled by a vision of Our 
Lady, and Saints Joseph, Dominic, Vincent Ferrer and Catherine. 
When the end drew near and the brethren gathered he begged their 
forgiveness for his faults and bad example. Thus his last words 
expressed the humility which had been his life. Immediately his gaze 
went heavenward. The sorrowing members of the community recited 
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the Credo, and, at the words “Et homo factus est,” he smiled, pressed 
the cross to his breast and died. 

In his preface to the Life of Blessed Martin, the late Cardinal 
Vaughn gives an estimate of the far-reaching influence of the Domin- 
ican Blessed’s life, and an appeal for the propagation of his devotion, 
which well sums up the objective of the present article: 

“Blessed Martin must be ranked among the Apostles of America. 
As St. Francis Xavier followed Vasco de Gama in the East, so did 
Martin spread the Gospel of Charity in the footsteps of Pizarro. And 
as a matter of fact, it came to pass that by the beginning of the fol- 
lowing century Lima became famous for the piety and faith of its in- 
habitants—a result brought about in great measure by the apostolate 
which had been exercised by the Blessed Martin de Porres. 

“The conclusion we wish to be drawn from all this is, that God 
makes use of the weak things of the world to confound the strong. 
He uses poor, humble people, whom the world despises, to be the 
instruments of the power of His grace. He now through us sets 
before our dear coloured children, whom we all love and minister to 
as their servants and fathers, a most touching model, a most powerful 
patron. God grant to them the grace to study the life of Blessed 
Martin to imitate his spirit, to put on his virtues, to confide in his 
intercession, and to continue in North America, among an acquisitive, 
energetic, and worldly people, the mission of faith, charity and sal- 
vation, which marked the earthly career of this holy Dominican lay 
brother in the wealthy and corrupt capital of Peru.” 

The cause of Blessed Martin’s canonization was taken up anew 
by the Sacred Congregation of Rites in 1926, and its early completion 
is looked for by the members of his Order and the Catholics of South 
America, where he is held in great veneration. If Negro Catholics in 
this country learn of him and add their prayers to the cause, the 
happy day may soon come when they may invoke a new patron of 
their race, Saint Martin de Porres. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL LAW OF EDUCATION 


CAJETAN REILLY, O.P. 


NE of the most striking phenomena of the present day in the 
field of education has been the restoration of educational 
philosophy. This revival of interest is explainable partially 
as a concomitant to the restoration of pure philosophy to 

its rightful place in the hierarchy of the sciences, partially as a salu- 

tary reaction against the absurd attempts to place education under 
the complete dominance of one or other of the natural sciences. Yet, 
more important than either of these two, indeed the chief factor in 
the revival, has been the recognition, conscious or unconscious, of 
the fundamental law of education, which proclaims that educational 
movements follow the flux and reflux of philosophical movements ; 
that every theory of education is based on a definite conception or phi- 
losophy of life and is therefore associated necessarily with a system 
of philosophy. Obversely, it follows that every philosophic move- 
ment produces a parallel educational movement, and every system of 
philosophy finds its natural fruition in a system of education. At 
first sight it appears strange that it should be so, for a wide gap seems 
to separate the summits of philosophy, popularly eschewed as an ab- 
stract and sterile discipline, from the very practical, commonplace 
work of education. Yet, apart from the principles involved, a dis- 
cussion of which will be attempted in this article, there are certain 
indications that witness to the truth of the law. We find educators 
showing a keen interest in philosophy, and philosophers speaking 
authoritatively in the field of education, while both strive diligently to 
cultivate that most neglected yet most necessary branch of knowledge, 
a philosophy of education. It must be evident that when philosophy 
is thus coupled with education, the former need not be conceived as 
embracing the entire scope of metaphysical speculation in all its vari- 
ous branches and ramifications, but rather as including only the fun- 
damental principles which form the basis of a definite outlook on 
reality, on man and on life. Thus the philosophic questions: What 
is man? Whence is he? What is his destiny? What is an individ- 
ual? What is a person? What is society? What are the mutual 
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relations of the two? Has man any obligations to a Superior Being? 
and a host of others, must have a clear and decisive answer before 
there can be any thought of education. In this sense, philosophy must 
be the very head and source of educational theory, and the value of 
the latter will be exactly in proportion to the truth or untruth of its 
parent philosophy. Real education can be based only on a complete 
philosophy of life, true education only on the true philosophy of life. 
Once stated and explained, this law seems almost a truism, yet it has 
often been obscured and even yet produces amazement in some 
quarters. 

It is not at all strange that this law should provoke astonishment, 
for the educational world has been surfeited with ill-advised attempts 
to erect the edifice of a science of education not on the enduring basis 
of a sane and sound philosophy but on some specialized department of 
that unorganized mass of knowledge, too often an amorphous ag- 
glomeration of fact and fancy, that goes vaguely by the name of 
“Science.” We have had, for example, the attempt to draw from 
psychology a series of corollaries that, somehow or other, would coa- 
lesce into an adequate, ordered science of education. Knowledge of 
the child’s nature was to be the key to the solution of every educa- 
tional problem just as knowledge of human nature in general was to 
unravel all human difficulties. Psychology was to be all in all to the 
educator; nothing else was necessary. But it could not be. Psy- 
chology, necessary in the integration of knowledge as a whole, is also 
one of the bases of educational theory and practice, yet not the only 
base nor even the most important. The day has long since passed 
when psychology could be hailed as the master science, the knowledge 
par excellence, the measure of the mysteries of the world and all 
above and below it. We have recovered from that aberration, and 
psychology takes its rightful place as an important and fertile sector 
of human investigation, still, only a sector. 

From psychologism in education it was but a short step to exag- 
gerated experimentalism. Philosophy was useless, metaphysics su- 
perstitious and outworn; a sound set of principles could be educed 
from the very progress of educating. Traditions, ideals, even a broad 
conception of life were unnecessary. Experience was the touchstone 
of truth and from it would proceed everything we needed to know. 
Here again is evident a narrowness of view that nullifies the value of 
the kernel of truth. Experience most certainly is necessary but not 
sufficient, for education is the lifting up to a higher plane, the trans- 
mission of a heritage essentially spiritual, and presupposes an ideal 
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clearly envisioned as the center of a conception of life. It is impos- 
sible simply to teach; we must teach something, and what we teach is 
of far higher moment than the method used. Several other erroneous 
views might be enumerated, each of which finds its origin in neglect 
of the fundamental law that education is a function of philosophy 
and is always closely connected with a system of philosophy. Yet, it 
will be, I think, more interesting and profitable to show briefly the 
universal truth of the law by examining a few educational systems 
that can easily be recognized as proceeding from systems of 
philosophy. 

We may take as our first example the philosophic and educational 
system that is very aptly termed Naturalism, a name that we take to 
include all the various forms of a baneful and inhuman philosophy of 
life, such as Evolutionism, Materialism, Positivism, Mechanism, Em- 
piricism and Realism. Herbert Spencer was the leading exponent of 
Naturalism, its philosopher and its educator, and in him and his work 
is personified the fundamental law that educational theory always 
follows a philosophic system, and that a philosophic system, if it 
would live and be perpetuated, must issue in an educational theory. 
For naturalism the physical world or nature is the great reality; its 
laws are absolute. Natural science, therefore, is the science par excel- 
lence, in fact the only true knowledge since it alone, we are told, relies 
exclusively on positive facts, observation and experiment. Man is not 
the crown of creation, the ruler of the earth, but a product of nature, 
more perfectly developed perhaps than other animals but in no sense 
differing radically from them. The spiritual or rather mental side 
of man is to be explained by evolution from his material side through 
physical and social heredity. Intelligence is simply a property of the 
brain and morality is reduced to usefulness, convenience or practi- 
cality. In the brief space of this article it is manifestly impossible to 
do full justice to Naturalism or to examine it completely and in detail, 
but what has been said is sufficient to indicate its general trend and 
leading ideas. Under close scrutiny the whole system is so inhuman, 
so foreign both to man and nature, so divorced from reality that it 
could not long dominate the minds of sincere seekers after truth. It 
is already out-dated and outworn, yet its issue and counterpart in the 
field of education is still with us, though slowly giving way before 
reforms springing from the acceptance of a saner philosophy of life. 

But, with Spencer as our guide, let us see how closely Natural- 
istic education follows its parent philosophy. Just as in the latter 
nature is expected to answer all questions and solve all problems, so 
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in the former nature is the key that opens all doors. Education be- 
comes preparation to meet the great reality, Nature, which is to be 
considered the guide and director of all education. The educative 
ideal is to bring man in harmony with nature, to make him first of all 
a good animal, to provide him with a training in natural science, to 
imbue him with the philosophy of Naturalism. With Nature taking 
its course, there will be no need for an extrinsic morality, since there 
are no more lofty ideals than bodily and mental vigor, economic ad- 
vancement and the natural well-being of posterity. Moreover, Nature 
provides the best sanctions, for those who violate her laws suffer 
natural punishments. The parent or the teacher, therefore, acts not 
in his own name as a human person, but as the instrument and ser- 
vant of nature. 

It seems hardly necessary to point out the narrowness and in- 
sufficiency of Naturalism as an educational theory. We shall not do 
so, since our sole purpose in mentioning it was to demonstrate how 
closely it is associated with the philosophy from which it springs. 
That this law of connection is universal and inherent in every phi- 
losophy of life could be shown inductively by an examination of each 
system that has claimed the attention of men. It will be sufficient, 
however, if we examine further only the Catholic philosophy of life 
and its educational theory, before passing on to show why this con- 
nection between philosophy and education is constant and necessary. 

If there is one characteristic, that more than anything else sets 
off the Catholic philosophy of life from all others, it is the complete- 
ness, the totality of the Catholic viewpoint. No one of the other sys- 
tems is altogether false or patently absurd, but they all have the same 
fault of stressing a single truth to the exclusion of others, of prefer- 
ring a truth to Truth. According to Naturalism, man is an animal, 
nothing more; for Socialism, he is a part of society, lacking any 
proper individuality; for Individualism, he is a self-contained unit 
without reference to society; for Nationalism, he is the servant and 
creature of the state. The Catholic view on the contrary is founded 
on a complete and total conception of reality, of man and of life, in- 
asmuch as it embraces within itself not merely nature but the God of 
nature, not merely the body but the soul, not merely the individual 
but the community. From the viewpoint of Catholic philosophy, man 
is not only an animal but also a spirit; he is both an individual and a 
social being belonging at the same time to a family, a State, a Church, 
to humanity and to the kingdom of God. This conception supposes 
plurality, yet at the same time unites all the different elements into 
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one harmonious whole. The union, moreover, is not accidental or 
forced but rather vital and organic, with an organicism that springs 
from the three basic concepts of God, the Primary Reality, the begin- 
ning and end of all things; of Christ, the perfect man, the Ideal and 
Model, Who is the Way, the Truth and the Life; of the Church 
which in God’s plan is the means by which man will finally attain 
his end. 

Now, considering Catholic education, it will become evident how 
this conception of life has necessarily produced an educational theory 
parallel in every detail. Unlike those theories that can include in 
their vision only one particular branch of natural science, Catholic 
education goes to all the sciences and accepts data from all of them. 
It is not content to be exclusively psychological or narrowly ethical or 
predominantly sociological, yet it is each of these and more. Because 
its educational ideal is the initation of youth into the complete con- 
ception of life, its bases are rooted not in one branch of knowledge 
nor in one aspect of reality but in the organic integration of all the 
auxiliary sciences embraced by its comprehensive philosophy. Here 
in education as in philosophy there is plurality, but again the plurality 
falls into a harmonious unity, with religious and moral education the 
vital bonds that link up the various phases or sectors of education. 
Thus a man may be formed physically, intellectually, professionally, 
socially and esthetically, but unless each of these formations have a 
moral and religious foundation, his training will be one-sided and 
incomplete. Catholic education is not satisfied to make him an athlete, 
a doctor or a plumber until it has. first made him a man, and this pre- 
supposes moral and religious training which alone is precisely and ex- 
clusively human. 

This attempt to show how completely the Catholic theory of edu- 
cation is associated with the Catholic philosophy of life has been 
necessarily brief and sketchy, yet we hope sufficient to leave no doubt 
as to the truth of the fundamental law of education. Both Naturalism 
and Catholicism have borne witness to its truth; it remains to be 
shown why it could not be otherwise. 


If education and philosophy are so closely associated as we claim 
they are, there must be important bonds or links connecting them; 
and, in truth, they are bound to each other in the strongest possible 
way. There are natural bonds between the two that have their roots 
in the very instincts of survival and conservation. Man, composed of 
body and soul, tends naturally not only to the preservation of the 
human race by physical generation, but also to the spiritual propaga- 
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tion of the species through education. He must preserve not only his 
body in the bodies of his children, but his spiritual life, and the phi- 
losophy of life that he holds as the supreme truth. Education, there- 
fore is, strictly speaking, the spiritual transmission and propagation 
of a philosophy, bearing the same relation to this philosophy that 
physical generation bears to the offspring. There is another bond to 
be found in the identification of ideals. What a man holds as the ideal 
of life will also be his educational ideal and it is toward this that he 
will direct those under his guidance. What he conceives as his Ab- 
solute, his acme of perfection, will be the goal toward which his 
children will be inspired. Their education will be conditioned mainly 
by the ideal that blazes at the center of his conception of life. 

There are, moreover, personal and social bonds connecting the 
two. Education must be considered from two points of view, indi- 
vidual and social, giving each its due importance because the trans- 
mission of ideas and principles involves not only two individuals but 
two generations. Religion, language, science, art, social institutions 
are indeed the possession of individuals but they are equally the herit- 
age of the community. Their transmission insures the permanency of 
the individual as well as of society. Lastly there are cultural and 
religious bonds. Every culture has an ideal which is its soul; the 
formation of this cultural ideal is education. In religious formation 
education finds its most perfect expression, namely, in the initiation 
of youth to the highest concept in the philosophy of life. Our con- 
clusion must be, then, that education and philosophy are most inti- 
mately connected, that every system of education is the flowering- 
forth of a philosophic system, and that-there has never been a philos- 
ophy that has not, albeit unconsciously, produced its natural result, a 
theory of education. 

From this mutual dependence flow several consequences of ex- 
treme importance. We may cite first what has been called the 
“struggle for the child.” Its significance and importance lie in the 
fact that the struggle to mold youth according to one or other educa- 
tional theory is in reality a struggle for existence between one or 
other philosophy of life. The young generation is the single per- 
manent avenue to the future; only in our children and through our 
children may our spiritual heritage be preserved. Their conception 
of life, their philosophy depends on education and formation; cor- 
relatively, their formation will follow strictly the lines of our phi- 
losophy of life. As a further consequence it follows that there can 
be no such thing as a negative or neutral education, that is, an 
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education that professes to hold aloof from any particular philosophy 
in order to be acceptable to all. Every philosophy necessarily recog- 
nizes some supreme ideal, some divinity, and if the true God be 
ignored an idol will be set up in His place. So-called neutral educa- 
tion is either not neutral or not education. A non-religious education 
is anti-religious; a non-Christian education is anti-Christian; a non- 
Catholic education is anti-Catholic. That is the reason why the Church 
insists so strongly on Catholic education, and so untiringly deprecates 
the education of her children under secular auspices, since the only 
education that can form in youth the Catholic conception of life is the 
education that issues directly from the Catholic philosophy of life. 

The interdependence of education and philosophy, moreover, 
imposes a duty of major importance on Catholic teachers and those 
who have charge of their pedagogic formation, especially in the nor- 
mal schools. It is manifestly impossible and indeed undesirable to 
burden prospective teachers with a complete philosophical training 
that will offer small practical utility and for which the majority are 
unfitted. This, however, should not impede their philosophic training 
to the extent, at least, of understanding how intimately philosophy 
and education are related and of grasping the fundamental concepts 
of the Catholic philosophy of life. They should be able to criticize 
modern educational systems and appreciate their flaws, but such criti- 
cism can be truly instructive only if studied in connection with their 
philosophic errors. 

Besides the philosophic formation of our educators, it is vitally 
necessary to inspire our philosophers with the desire to make their 
academic theories bear fruit in their natural and logical field of appli- 
cation, that is, in educational theory and practice, for the philosopher 
always precedes the educator and points the way. Knowledge for its 
own sake is indeed good, and speculation has its own justification 
apart from practice, yet speculation and particularly that which has a 
bearing on man and on life finds its perfection and consummation in 
practice, primarily in personal practice, ultimately in education. It is 
becoming more and more necessary for thinkers to present their 
philosophy in a form intelligible to the common run of men; in this 
connection, education offers an ideal field in which philosophic the- 
ories may be presented in attractive form. There is no surer way 
than this of bridging the unnatural gap that, at present, seems to sep- 
arate philosophy from life. Too long has education been the play- 
ground of physiologists, biologists and pseudo-psychologists, impelled 
by the insane desire of constituting an exact natural science of edu- 
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cation on the narrow foundation of their favorite physical science. 
Their hope was absurd because education is not a natural science but 
a science of the spirit, a science of values, a moral science, and it 
accepts its first principles neither from biology nor from experimental 
psychology, but from the one science that is specifically human, the 
Christian philosophy of life. 





MARY, STAR OF THE SEA 


EDWARD M. VAHEY, O.P. 


And like a phantom draped in silver mist, 
She rides the snowy crests of blissful waves, 
With Neptune’s sons to keep a lasting tryst, 


And nightly whisper blessings o’er their graves. 


The doughty seaman crossing nigh the bar, 
With childlike faith does ask this Queen his boon, 
Whose hidden splendor charms the brightest star, 
And veils the mystic beauty of the moon. 


As mighty tides respond to Luna’s beck, 
So too, the power of Her heart abates 

Chaotic waters which our souls would wreck, 
And draws us safely through life’s rocky straits. 





SAINT DOMINIC, PATRON FOR CHILDREN 


JOHN McLARNEY, O.P. 


HILDREN should know Saint Dominic. There are in his 
history elements which appeal to the wide, hungry mind of 
the little one.: The small eyes which see all things simply, 
if directed toward the virile Spanish youth who saw the 

world and its future as no man of his time had seen it, should envision 
God and life and man as he did, unclouded by error and evil, but 
clearly and splendidly in the light of truth. 


Tradition has shaded the memory of Saint Dominic. The vague 
picture of him which is framed in the common mind is dark and 
slightly ominous. Perhaps the black cloak of penance which he wore, 
so very black against the white habit beneath, has in some degree 
biased the imagination. In no small part, Saint Dominic’s work as an 
inquisitor and the brave services of his innumerable sons in that 
poorly understood capacity, so venomously and irresponsibly recorded 
by English Protestant tradition, has thrown a pall over his figure. 
Whatever be the causes of the fact, the fact has been that parents and 
teachers, their impressions uncorrected by the reading of his true 
story, have not been attracted by him. Consequently they have chosen 
other saints as the subjects of tales for their children, saints whose 
deeds and words, whose sanctity and sweetness, have appeared more 
suitable for little minds. 


Intelligent reading of Saint Dominic’s life would soon correct 
such an impression. For this reason the dearth of more popular 
lives of him is deplorable. The open field for the biographer is in 
clear view. Two kinds of biography may more emphatically be sug- 
gested: the one should appeal directly to the parent and teacher, the 
other, dressed in the language of childhood, should appeal directly to 
children. The latter type, obviously more direct, forceful and useful, 
is especially to be desired. It presents a work which, free from many 
difficulties of research and dispute, promises, by reason of its rich 
subject and lofty purpose, a success which is accorded to few books 
of its kind. 
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The true story of Saint Dominic need not be told to children 
diluted and clarified by explanation and commentary. Master of 
thought, of action, of sanctity, the features of his life are bold, broad 
and intelligible, while the setting in which he must necessarily be 
placed in one of the most dazzling and colorful pages of history. The 
glamour of old Spain surrounds him. In the close background, 
swords aloft to strike the retreating Moor, are Sancho the Great, 
Alphonso VI and Ruy Diaz whom the history-loving world calls “The 
Cid,” and whose day was nearer to hero-worshipping boys of 1170 
than Washington’s or Lafayette’s is to American children of today. 
Between the second and third Crusades, when men talked of battle in 
in the Holy Land, of sweeping the Moor from Spanish soil, when 
Bernard of Clairvaux was too close to be yet a memory, while Eng- 
land seethed at the murder of Thomas a Becket and the great towns 
of Europe murmured, spread and rose to greatness with the rise of 
the universities, in such days of world-shaping and nation making, 
Dominic Guzman was born. What child will not thrill, hearing his 
noble pedigree, his father’s chivalry, his mother’s illustrious house? 
Descendant of Kings and warriors, child of heavenly predilection, 
integral part of that grand scene in which the greatest steps toward 
modern civilization were taken, the boy, Dominic, is a figure which 
gleams through time. Toward the boy who dwells on the far frontier 
of the north-west admiring children will turn, envious of his presence 
in a land of adventure and sympathetic of his hardships and pain. 
Toward the little Count of Calaroga, too, will they turn their open 
eyes when told of his proximity to those swift, Moorish marauders. 
They will hear again the distant hoof-beats of Arabian steeds and 
the ring of steel on helm and cuirass that sounded here and there in 
Spain in those days of faith and great fighting men. 

Such is the back-ground of Saint Dominic’s portrait, a stirring, 
mighty vista. But in the midst is the calm, fair-faced, “hallowed 
wrestler” who, born to greatness and nobility, lived for more than 
half his life in the mystery of cloistered walls, in study and in the love 
of God. His mother’s dream of him, a puppy bearing a torch which 
illumined the world’s dark face, the picture of his childish austerities 
as he crept from his bed to sleep on the floor, the episode at Palencia 
when he sold his books to buy bread for the poor are items-in the 
story which children may be told with profit to their impressionable 
and lovable minds. 

It is difficult to conceive an example of genuine sanctity which 
may be brought home more forcibly to the young than that of Dom- 
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inic who, living atop society and its opportunities, chose the romance, 
not of the sword or any other human thing, but of his own soul. The 
story of that boy, a tale of purity and sweetness, presented for inter- 
est and instruction, will go far to counteract the marshalled iniquities 
of the present age against which children must dash their brave little 
souls in mortal combat. In his life is the simple secret of victory: 
he turned his back on the world and looked on paradise, he closed his 
eyes to his own comeliness and saw the beauty of God. 

The young Canon who travelled with Bishop Diego of Osma 
and came with him to Castelnau in 1205 gave no great promise of 
greatness. In the conference of legates met to subdue the Albigenses, 
not the young priest, but the bishop, took an active and principal part. 
But soon when, at Diego’s word, all cast off the worldly trappings at 
which the heretics scoffed, when all had begun to compose their 
treatises and to dispute with the champions of the heresy, the super- 
iority of Dominic asserted itself. Out-fasting the heretics, doing 
penitential violence to his body as no other dared, he out-thought them 
all and conquered the enemy in greater numbers than any. Then the 
substance of those quiet years at Osma became apparent. The se- 
clusion of thirty-three years, the study, the prayer, by which he had 
hidden himself, began to blossom and bear fruit. Take the chil- 
dren with him along the road and they shall be taught the simple 
lesson of study. Let them follow him through Montpelier, 
Servian, Bezier, Carcassonne, Verfeuil and Fanjeaux where his 
manuscript was cast forth from the flames in the trial of fire; let 
them lie down with him on the stony floors of churches or along the 
road on a journey for God, and you have-taught them the romance 
of God’s invincible Word. 

The accent of the age is on material things. The lowest material 
leaning is exalted above the loftiest things of the spirit. Novelists 
embellish it, business advertises it, the world desires and extols it. 
The child of today, let parents and pastors say and do what they will, 
is ina quandary. The universal badness about him presents no child- 
ish difficulty but an obstacle over which the wariest adult may trip. 
Let the child be shown in a simple way the relations of matter to 
spirit as the problem is presented in Saint Dominic’s life and you 
have cut the Gordian knot which has entangled the upbringing of the 
young. The heretics, on one hand scoffed at material things. 
The negligent clergy and Catholics of Languedoc laid more emphasis 
on bodily comfort and pleasure than on the safety of the soul. The 
saint faced the turmoil with a steady gaze. No one of the heretics 
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was more appreciative of spiritual things than he; he fasted and 
prayed as did none of them. Yet material things, far from being the 
productions of an eternal evil principle, were to him, as to all thinking 
Christians, the tools of the soul. He saw no evil in wine, yet he 
abstained from it for ten years. Rest and comfort were necessities 
for good people, yet to temper his soul he slept on stones and 
scourged his tender body. His quick eye saw through the puzzle and 
his brave heart did not shrink from the execution of the solution by 
his own suffering, his own endurance and courage. Souls were to 
Dominic the most precious gems of creation. But he saw that ma- 
terial things of life were not hindrances, but helps to salvation, such 
as food, clothing, marriage and the Body and Blood of Our Blessed 
Lord. 


The abstract principles which govern this great, perpetual prob- 
lem may be explained and exemplified to children at any length, but 
no teaching will uncover the germ of the difficulty as will the story of 
how Saint Dominic came to grips with the foe on the battle-ground 
of doctrine and mortification seven hundred years ago in Languedoc. 
True, he faced a difficulty which was almost the direct contrary of 
the popular heresy of the day. But the contrast of the situation, the 


unusual character of the Albigensian errors as contrasted with the 
modern materialism, the sweet and reasonable attitude assumed by 
the saint during the long, heart-breaking struggle out of which the 
Order of Preachers emerged, will but add to the clarity of teaching 
and emphasize the sound doctrine of the Church in this regard. 

The fifteenth of August, 1217 was a day of wonder for the little 
band of Friars Preachers who met at the house of Dominic in Prou- 
ille. With a swift stroke the saint announced his command. He dis- 
persed them, some to Paris, some to Spain, to Toulouse, while he 
himself set out for Rome. The astonishment which greeted his 
words can be readily imagined by all who know of the still unsettled 
condition of Languedoc. But they knew their leader and the leader 
knew his men. As in this straightforward instance, so in all other 
things he governed with the direct, simple touch which men loved. 
“Young,” as Father Jarrett says, “and ready for any adventure,” the 
brethren set out to do his will with hopes high and staffs aswinging, 
confident not so much in their own ability as in his wisdom. He in- 
spired men. His decisive judgments and swift movements caught the 
eyes of those who, ever like children, loved the action that signified 
quick strength. Eight times he crossed Europe on foot, and as he 
passed, men flocked to follow him, young men who saw their hero 
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beneath that black and white and old men to whom his fair fresh 
countenance and graceful vigor brought back the speed and fire of 
youth. Here was a troubadour whose song rang far, a minstrel 
whose melody was truth, a leader, a man for men. Yet, virile and 
strong, his chaste heart, had, too, a place for women. How sweet the 
story is of how he carried orange seeds in his tunic all the way from 
Spain that his daughters in Rome might have the golden fruit and 
cool shade of the Spanish tree. 

Children are students of adventure. They are not attracted so 
much by the motionless oak, mighty in its immobility, as by the bird 
that wings over a distant hill. Their hero is more Galahad than 
Arthur. He must lead them over hills, through unbeaten tracks to 
new and unconquerable worlds. When such a hero is a saint, they 
are led to a heavenly world. Such was the stamp of Dominic, a 
questing hero whose dignity was not that of the silent mountain peak ; 
it was the majesty of the tumbling billows. Always moving, the 
hound of God seeking the prey, he led the chase in those hallowed 
days and no other has matched his keenness for the scent nor his 
speed. Children will follow him on that heavenly hunt, if some one 
will tell them his story. 

It is difficult to consider the heavenly penchant for leadership 
which Saint Dominic possessed without indicating his position as a 
great, and perhaps the first, internationalist. His bold idea for an 
organization of world-wide scope, coming at a time when nothing of 
its kind had been attempted, was the master-stroke of his life. The 
foundation of the Order of Preachers was a complete departure from 
the ecclesiastical tradition. It called for a body of preachers, strong 
men, educated to the last word of learning, capable of addressing 
themselves to all classes and ready to engage all enemies of the faith 
in combat, not in one town or country, but in any corner of the 
known world. This was indeed a new thing. Preaching, to begin 
with, was the office of the bishops. Religious, moreover, and monks 
were stable persons, attached to and remaining in one monastery. 
The radical proposal which the saint made to the Church does not 
seem novel to us. From our point of vantage there is nothing aston- 
ishing about it. We are accustomed to orders and congregations of 
that type. But a glance at the historical development of religious 
organization during the past fifteen hundred years will reveal Dom- 
inic as the prime influence in the movement, the innovator whom all 
subsequent founders have copied. 
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The internationalism which Saint Dominic begot has swept away 
the barriers of race and color, has brought Europe to the Orient and 
has flung wide the gates of the Antipodes to Europe. It has belted 
the world with the Word of God. In the prosecution of that grand 
idea, the Apostolic fire of Paul, Augustine, Patrick and Boniface, 
threatened by the stagnant waters of separation and heresy, was 
fanned to a leaping blaze. By it, the learning of the ancients has been 
diffused throughout the world. It has pierced and shattered, as no 
other force has done, and softened the grim walls of that dark and 
selfish thing which present-day thinkers admit to be the curse of na- 
tionalism. 

The cumulative movement of the last century in the direction of 
world peace has not escaped the child of today. Histories tell about 
peace pacts, the leagues of nations, disarmament programmes and 
treaties to out-law war. The internationalism of the great leaders has 
become part of modern primary education. But the blatant optimism 
which invariably marks each step toward the elusive dove must puzzle 
the little mind as his eye catches a newspaper headline reporting an- 
other vague international difficulty about boundaries, tariff, battle- 
cruisers or some such thing. 

The real internationalism, let the child be taught, does not consist 
in the union of national purses or the joint acceptance of national 
military or naval handicaps. It consists in the union of the hearts of 
men. This was the league of nations which Saint Dominic envisioned 
when he presented his plan to Innocent. His proposal was not to 
burden the strength of nations, but to teach all nations the truth, 
which being one, would make all nations one. In no better way can 
youngsters be given the principles which underlie all movements 
toward world harmony than by teaching them the master-idea of 
Saint Dominic. They will learn from him that men who chase dif- 
ferent rainbows cannot run together, that men who think differently 
about their own souls will some day come to blows, and that all men 
are brothers only because the one, true God is their Father. 

The ultimate modernity of Saint Dominic is demonstrated by his 
democratic genius. Although he founded and fathered his Order 
and was the force which held it together in those early days, he left 
to the members themselves the power of government. They governed 
themselves even while he lived as they govern themselves today. The 
right of suffrage which every friar enjoyed, the representative system 
which brought the most distant outposts of the organization into its 
supreme councils, these were the forerunners of the present govern- 
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mental economy. Much has been written about the great mind of 
Jefferson which effected the structure of the American Constitution. 
More might be written about the man who antedated him by five hun- 
dred years, Dominic Guzman. 

The study of Saint Dominic’s formation of the Order of Preach- 
ers is a study in elementary political economy. The formation of the 
Order was the formation of a democracy. These facts bring out, too, 
the humility of the man who was responsible for them. He was 
placed above his subjects by the force of his character, his position 
and other circumstances, yet he insisted that he rule only by their 
consent. He considered the authority which he exercised as a power 
which came from God through them. In this lesson the fundamental 
point of human government is laid bare. We may learn from him 
that no government may live solely on power. It must have humility 
to keep its feet on the ground. It must recognize the sovereignty of 
the people as well as its own sacrosanct capacity. The need of this 
lesson in our day is obvious. 

Parents and teachers should study Saint Dominic. The useful- 
ness which the knowledge of his life will have will be made manifest 
in the recurring iniquiries which children make concerning many 
difficult problems. As a model, a great man, a student, a traveller, 
a philosopher, a leader, an internationalist and a democrat, he may 
be depicted to the little ones in colors that cannot glow too brightly. 

Children should know Saint Dominic. Let them see his 
slender form and bright face. Let them follow his swift gait and 
listen to his ringing voice. Let them know the world that he touched 
and transformed and lit with the torch he bore. Their hands will 
reach out to him and their eyes shall be filled with a wonderful hope. 
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THE ANGELIC COMBAT 


THOMAS AQUINAS JOYCE, O.P. 


F:. q HE unfathomable heavens contain many secrets—secrets 
fem of an all-pervading Godhead—secrets hidden in the be- 
a | ginning of time—secrets of invisible creatures. Vague 

whisperings of these mysteries have been vouchsafed 
to man through divine revelation. Clarified and simplified by the 
speculations of the great luminaries in the science of the one 
true religion, these murmurings from another realm have en- 
abled man to catch a measure here and there of the celestial 
harmonies that sound eternally beyond the spheres. From these 
fonts, revelation and theology, man has come to know, in par- 
ticular, another world of creatures—the angel world—a world 
veiled in the obscurity of the divine plan, which revelation alone 
can pierce. Sacred Scripture has brought to light many facts 
concerning these superb creatures, facts dealing with their na- 
ture, facts about their duties and their offices. The important 
events occurring in the angel world have been disclosed by the 
Holy Writers—their creation out of nothingness—their trial and 
probation, the result of which has been the determining of the 
status of each for all eternity—the struggle between the forces 
of good and the forces of evil. This last, the War in the Heavens, 
is one of the most interesting of the occurrences in the world 
above us, and one which presents ample opportunity for specu- 
lation. 

In the Apocalypse of Saint John, it is written, “and there 
was a great battle in heaven.” It is further learned from this 
same book that this combat took place between Michael and the 
good angels on the one side and the Dragon and his angels on 
the other. The fact that there was such a battle must be ac- 
cepted on the authority of Holy Scripture. Human reason. must 
ever depend on revelation for a knowledge of those events oc- 
curring in an order higher than its own. But with regard to the 
nature of the strife, once its reality has been established, human 


* Apoc. 12: 7. 
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speculation may enter in. From the constitution and nature of 
the angels as known from Scripture and tradition, an understand- 
ing may be had of this event narrated by St. John. What was the 
occasion of the battle—the reason for it? Who were the com- 
batants? What kind of a struggle was it—its nature? What 
were some of its results? These are some of the questions which 
may be asked with regard to the Angelic Combat. 


The occasion of this conflict between the angels was the 
fact that some of the members of the heavenly choirs fell into 
sin. The existence of the angels is an obvious truth. It is to be 
found both in the Holy Writings and in Tradition. Their crea- 
tion out of nothingness is also undoubtedly “De Fide.” In the be- 
ginning of time, God created both spiritual and corporeal crea- 
tures. The spiritual beings or angels as they are more com- 
monly called, were destined to enjoy God for all eternity. Theirs 
was to be an everlasting beatitude—the continual contemplation 
of God forever. This was a joy, however, far removed from their 
natural capacities; no matter how well the angels used their 
natural accomplishments, they never could, by these alone, attain 
to that goal which God had set for them. On the other hand 
this beatific vision was not to be given to them as a gratuitous 
gift. The angels had to merit this reward. No creature can 
attain anything except by means of some operation which pro- 
duces it, or makes the thing possible of attainment, or else by 
an action which merits that thing. It is evident that no act of 
a created being, be he the highest in the order of created things, 
can attain something above its nature unless by that act it merit 
the thing desired. The destiny of the angels was the participa- 
tion of the inner life of the Godhead, a goal far exceeding the 
capacity of the angelic nature—a goal that could be reached only 
by a meritorious act. Hence the angels were put on trial. A 
period of probation was theirs. This is called the second instant 
of the angels, the first being the instant of their creation. 

During this stage in the existence of the angels, some re- 
mained faithful; others fell into sin. The sin of the fallen was 
the sin of pride. St. Thomas teaches that “since a spirit is im- 
material his fall cannot have been due to fleshly or material de- 
sires but only to spiritual ones; in an angel there can be no sin 
save of insubordination or pride which resided in an undue de- 
sire to be ‘like to God’ in that he sought as the ultimate goal of 
his happiness something to which he could attain by his own 
natural powers, turning away his desires from that supernatural 
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happiness which comes from the grace of God. Or, if he wished 
to find his happiness in such likeness to God as is due to grace, 
then he sought it by the powers of his own nature.” That some 
of the angels did sin is known from Scripture “Behold they that 
serve him are not steadfast, and in his angels he found wicked- 
ness.” That they could sin can be shown by reason. Sin is 
nothing else than the falling away from that rectitude which an 
act of free will should have. This rectitude consists in the con- 
formity to a rule. No created will is the rule of its conduct ;— 
the divine will alone has this perfection—but must regulate it- 
self by the supreme uncreated will. Now since the will 
of the angels should be conformed in all things to the di- 
vine will, and was free so to conform itself or not, 
hence the angels could disobey that will and fall into 
sin. This some of the angels did, and the first sin was per- 
petrated. Every sin deserves a punishment. The fault of the 
angels was to be avenged immediately after their one act of 
disobedience. For just as the good angels received their reward 
after one act of merit, so the evil were punished immediately 
after their one act of rebellion. This is the third instant in the 
existence of the angels—the instant of punishment or reward. 
It was during this period that the great battle took place—that 
battle occasioned by sin and carried on in an unique way. 
Before discussing the nature of the battle, it is well to con- 
sider who they were who engaged in the fray. The importance 
of every war, of every conflict, is determined not only by the 
cause begetting it, or the issue involved, but also by the person- 
ality of the combatants. In this conflict of the heavens, on the 
one side was Michael and his angels, on the other the dragon 
and his host. What is the rank of each among the angel choirs? 
The common teaching is that there are three hierarchies of 
angels and in each hierarchy, three orders. Each order contains 
a great number of celestial spirits. According to Dionysius, 
these orders are listed as follows: Angels, Archangels, Princi- 
palities, Powers, Virtues, Dominations, Thrones, Cherubs and 
Seraphs. The angels are the lowest in nature and dignity; the 
seraphs the highest and most perfect. From Holy Writ, it is 
learned that Michael belongs to the second lowest order of an- 
gels, the archangels. He is one of “the seven that stand before 
the Lord.” Michael is accorded the role of Protector of the 


*Job 4: 18. 
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Church of the old Testament and now of its successor, the Holy 
Catholic Church. It is easy to suppose that “His angels” were 
taken from the order of Archangels or else from the lower or- 
der of angels. By nature Michael is subordinate to the higher 
angels. He does not lead them but rather sees to it that their 
commands are put into execution. The office of the lower or- 
ders was to fulfill the commands of God, to execute the mandates 
of the divinity transmitted to them by the higher orders. 

So much for the one army of the angelic spirits; on the 
other side was the Dragon and his angels. He is the leader of 
the evil spirits. This “dragon” is commonly identified with 
Lucifer—the highest of the Seraphim, the most like unto God. 
St. Thomas teaches that the highest of all the angels was the 
first one to sin. This he shows by reason. For if the motive 
behind the sin—excellence—is considered, then the sinful act was 
first performed by the highest of all, for the supreme one has 
the greatest excellence, the greatest motive for sinning. There 
was no other motive, no proneness to sin in the angelic nature. 
Hence it is that Lucifer, the greatest of all, was the first to fall. 
His splendid endowments fascinated others, who were ready to 
serve him as, their natural good instead of the supreme super- 
natural good—God. Lucifer drew a third part of the heavens 
to his banners. These angels were enlisted from all the orders. 
Every hierarchy and choir furnished its contingent to the host 
of the revolting angels. The army of evil was marshalled, the 
battle of the heavens was to begin. Michael with his angels— 
the weakest of all the angels in nature—stood arrayed against 
Lucifer and his host—they who had greater natural attainments. 
The war of the heavens was on. 

It was a terrific struggle—gigantic and fearful. It was car- 
ried on between forces of immense energies. It may have lasted 
a long time; probably it did, for God did not intervene to check 
natural activities. He allowed them full scope for good or evil, 
till at last good by its innate divine force prevailed over evil. 
It could not have been a physical combat. The angels had no 
bodies. They were immaterial, incorporeal. This is certain doc- 
trine. What then was the nature of this war between the heav- 
enly hosts? An investigation into the nature of the angels may 
give the answer. 

The operations of any creature follow the nature of that 
creature. The angels are pure spirits. They possess intelligence 
and will. Whatever an angel does, he does by the imperium of 
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his will. True the angels are intellectual creatures, but it does 
not follow from this that they have only intellectual operations. 
An intellect does not act except through the medium of a will. 
For the will is nothing else than the motion or the inclination 
following a form which has been understood by the intellect. 
The intelligence of the angels always expressed itself in regard 
to things exterior to itself, by an act of the will. Hence the 
battle of the heavens must have been a battle of will, since it 
was a question of the doing of something external to each in- 
dividual angel. It was an endeavour to make one will prevail 
over the other. This was the essential characteristic of the event. 

And with regard to this a difficulty enters in. St. Thomas 
teaches that since a faculty is a medium between an essence and 
the operation of that essence, the virtue or power of that faculty 
is in proportion to the essence in which that faculty is rooted. 
The more noble the essence, therefore, the more powerful the 
faculty. Hence it is that the superior angels have the more ef- 
ficacious faculties both for understanding by the intellect and 
for acting by the will. Applying this doctrine to the battle of 
the angels, it would seem that Lucifer and his host should have 
prevailed, should have won the victory. Lucifer had the highest 
nature of all the angels. He was supreme among the choirs of 
the heavenly spirits. His was a greater capacity for under- 
standing the movements of his enemy; his a greater knowledge 
of the weapons to be used in downing his opponent; his a greater 
capacity for activity. A stronger will was his. Michael, com- 
pared to him was weak. Why was it then that the lowly arch- 
angel gained the field? 

If the warfare be considered solely according to the natural 
capacities of those taking part in it, then it must be stated that 
Lucifer would have come out the victor. But this was not the 
case. There was something more than natural perfections 
brought into play. The dragon had only the powers of his supe- 
rior nature to use. Michael, on the other hand, had the innate 
force of divine goodness on his side. The Archangel had re- 
mained faithful. The instant the period of probation ended, he 
had received his reward—the beatific vision—confirmation in 
goodness. Again in Lucifer’s case, it must be remembered. that 
evil often weakens the powers of nature. The evil angels be- 
came obstinate in sin so that whatever they did, they did evilly. 
Michael was strengthened in goodness; Lucifer debilitated by 
evil. Their wills clash—on the one side the greatest created will, 
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puffed up with a false estimate of its own excellence, on the 
other an inferior will sustained by the knowledge that Good- 
ness Itself was on its side. They battle. The victor is Michael; 
the vanquished, Lucifer and his angels. It is a triumph of 
a will fortified by grace over a will debilitated, weakened by 
the greatest enervating force, pride. The battle comes to an 
end. The field is Michael’s. The Dragon is cast from heaven. 
He drags with him the third part of the heavenly spirits. 

But what is the meaning of this phrase “cast out of heaven.” 
In the first place it must not be taken in the sense that the evil 
spirits were already in heaven. The joys of heaven belong only 
to the blessed. It means that the rebellious spirits were barred 
from the heavenly courts and were cast into the hell which the 
justice of God prepared for them. They were not cast from 
heaven as it were bodily. They were incorporeal. They did not 
lose the perfections of their natures even though they did sin. 
And God never changes the nature of those things which He 
has created. All this is true. It would be foolish to consider the 
expulsion of the angels according to material concepts. The 
explanation is probably this. The angel is wherever he acts. 
The locus, the place of the angel is that point in which he happens 
to be in operation by the contact of his power. Hence being 
cast from heaven means simply that Lucifer and his army could 
never act in the heavenly court. Never will they be able to chant 
“Holy, Holy, Holy” before the throne of the Lord. The duties 
and offices which were due to each angel by nature, are now 
denied him. Their intellects no longer can consider the Godhead 
as before. Every action of theirs is tainted with an all-consum- 
ing hatred of the Divine Goodness. Their wills are constantly 
turned against the Eternal Will. Such as these can never find a 
place in heaven. The operations of such creatures can never 
terminate in things divine. Consequently they are cast out and 
thrown to the earth. 

The expulsion of the angels who had sinned was the first 
result of the Angelic Combat. Immediately the struggle had 
ended, there was a separation of the good from the bad. Those 
who had remained faithful were rewarded. The evil were pun- 
ished. God gave the evil angels the lot that they had deliberately 
chosen for themselves. They had sought for self without God. 
He leaves them to themselves without any part of the supreme 
Goodness. They had scorned his love; He withdraws Himself. 
He leaves His irreconcilable foes to their own pride, blasphemy, 
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falsehood, unsatisfied desire, frustrated spite, hatred of goodness 
and virtue. He prepares for them Hell, a place of eternal tor- 
ment. There they languish forever, never satisfied, continually 
suffering the pangs of remorse, knowing the throes of a con- 
suming hatred, ever turned against goodness in which alone true 
happiness lies. These are some of the effects of that great battle 
that once was waged behind the screen of the heavens, these the 
indemnities which the vanquished must pay; these the debts 
that are never satisfied but must continue for all eternity. 

But there are still other results of that gigantic struggle, 
results which concern man. The Dragon was cast out of heaven 
and cast unto the earth. The actions of the evil spirits, no longer 
terminated in heaven, now center around man. This God per- 
mitted them to do, for man had shown his unfaithfulness by 
committing original sin. The Devil sends his demons to tempt 
man to sin, to draw him away from the path of virtue, to drag 
him down to be a cohabitator with him in the depths of hell for 
all eternity. Only some of the evil spirits are so sent, and even 
while they are outside of hell, yet they suffer the pains of the 
damned. The demons bring all their ingenuity to bear on man 
in order to make him fall. The forces that fought Michael in 
the heavens are now arrayed against the will of man, and even 
more for the demons may use material forces to procure the 
downfall of human beings. But from the battle of the heavens, 
many may draw solace. Michael and the angels of goodness are 
on his side. In its attacks on man, the army of satan is con- 
tinually repulsed by the army of Michael. The angels are still 
carrying on the warfare. Man is the battle-ground. The salva- 
tion or destruction of a human soul, the end in view. The good 
angel will always conquer unless man ally himself with Satan. 
The great battle of the heavens has left its mark. Once good 
has conquered evil, the subsequent struggles between these two 
forces will always terminate in a victory for virtue and good- 
ness. The devils will always know defeat. Every time they 
seem to have won a victory, the joy of conquest will be taken 
from them. They will know no rest. The vehemence of sin is 
exercised in them giving them no peace, no contentment. Frus- 
tration is their lot for all eternity. 

Thus was the battle between the heavenly hosts. It had its 
origin in a sin of pride—the first sin of all creation. It took 
place between that superlatively excellent creature, Lucifer, and 
Michael, the Archangel, lowly in comparison with the natural 
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attainments of the great Seraph. It was a battle of wills. Mi- 
chael was the victor. It was the triumph of a will fortified by 
goodness over a will debilitated by evil. The Dragon was cast 
from the heavenly courts into an existence of continual frustra- 
tion. Goodness had prevailed for all eternity. 





CHOIR REVERIE 


PHILIP REILLY, O0.P 


Murmurs midst an amber sheen 
Droning over every stall 


Guardian angels, guardians near, 
Is it you that call? 

Checking, chiding, strengthening, 
Each one, day by day? 


Guardian angels, guardians near, 
Yet so far away. 

Is that yours, the distant drone, 
Guiding each, one soul back home, 
Hiding as you call? 


Murmurs midst an amber sheen 
Droning over every stall. 





FATHER TOM BURKE, 0O.P. 


GERALD JOYCE, O.P. 


<a a4 OR seven centuries illustrious and saintly men clothed in 
OF & the white habit of Saint Dominic, have carried the torch of 
B= Truth to every nation. These loyal Dominicans preached 
whenever and wherever an audience could be assembled. In 
great cathedrals, small churches, universities and even along the coun- 
try roadside were to be found these zealous men, preaching truth and 
dispelling error. Humbert of the Romans, the fifth Master General 
of the Order recommended the brethren to adapt their sermons to all 
classes. “Furthermore,” he says, “of all the works undertaken by the 
Friars, preaching is the most important, since it is the most fruitful, 
and especially because it dominates all the rest as the end dominates 
the means.” 

Since its foundation, the Dominican Order has produced many 
eloquent preachers; St. Peter Martyr, the great apostle of the Italian 
Peninsula; St. Hyacinth, the “Apostle of the North’; St. Vincent 
Ferrer, the “Angel of the Last Judgment.” Among the celebrated 
pulpit orators of the nineteenth century, were Lacordaire, Monsabre, 
Pere Didon, and the renowned Father Tom Burke, whose memory is 
still cherished throughout Europe and America. It is the glorious 
career of this eminent Dominican to which we shall devote the fol- 
lowing pages. 

Nicholas Burke (the future Fr. Tom Burke) was born in County 
Galway, Ireland, September 8, 1830. His parents, who were of mod- 
erate circumstances, gave him a good education. His father was a 
baker by trade—“the Master of the Rolls’—as his son used wittily 
to call him. His mother was a serious and pious woman. 

It was at the impressionable age of seventeen that Nicholas wit- 
nessed the dreadful destruction in his native country, caused by the 
“Great Famine.” Many years later (Sept. 5, 1880) while preaching 
at Saint Joseph’s Church, Liverpool, he said, “If I were to live a 
thousand years, never could I banish from my memory, or shut out 
from my eyes, the terrible sights which I then beheld.” The special 
knowledge which he acquired at that time by personal observation of 
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the suffering of God’s poor, gave him an enormous vantage ground 
in the many sermons that he was later to preach in the cause of mercy 
and charity. 


The gruesome scenes had had a sobering effect upon him while a 
student. His nature was such that no sorrow affected him for any 
length of time, but with his vigorous philosophy of mind and the 
hearty buoyancy of his nature, he rose superior to such influences. 
It was at this time that he felt the promptings of a religious vocation ; 
and, due to his long familiarity with the Irish Dominicans, and his 
love and admiration for their holy founder, St. Dominic, he made 
application to be received among them. Accepted as a postulant, he 
was sent to Perugia in Italy in the winter of 1847, there to begin his 
novitiate and in due course to receive the habit of St. Dominic. In 
religion he was known as Thomas Aquinas. Later he pursued his 
studies in the convents of the Minerva and Santa Sabina in Rome. 

On account of his great zeal, regular observance, constant cheer- 
fulness, his superiors entrusted him, while still a student, with the 
responsible position of Novice-Master. He fulfilled this appointment 
at Woodchester, the novitiate of the resusciated English province, 
where he was ordained March 26, 1853. On August 3, 1854, he 
publicly defended the thesis “In Universa Theologia,” receiving the 
Dominican degree of Lector of Sacred Theology. Early in the fol- 
lowing year, Fr. Burke was recalled to Ireland to found the novitiate 
of the Irish province at Tallaght, near Dublin. 

While in Dublin, his preaching began to attract much attention. 
In September, 1859, Father Burke preached his first notable sermon 
on “Music in Catholic Worship.” The occasion was the installation 
of an organ in the Star-of-the-Sea Church, Sandymont. In this 
sermon, Father Burke clearly explained the reason for the external 
grandeur in the ceremonies of the Catholic Church. During the 
course of the sermon he said, “The lights and ornaments of the altar, 
the vestments of the priests, the smoke of incense, the pealing notes 
of the organ, the lofty dome, the graceful arch, the picture and the 
statues—all these things are intended by the Church as means where- 
by to reach the hearts and souls of its children, by instructing, en- 
nobling, touching and captivating their senses. Now, the mission of 
the Church in this world is to lead man to God; in order to do this 
she must take him as he is, and treat him according to his nature, 
leading him up from natural things to supernatural—from sensible 
things to spiritual—from the things that are made to the invisible 
things of God, and to a knowledge of His eternal power and divinity. 
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She must turn to God all the powers of man’s soul, all the affections 
of his heart; and therefore she seizes upon all that is beautiful in 
this world and makes it subservient to this great end. Hence the fine 
arts have always found their most generous protection as they found 
their highest inspiration in the Catholic Church.” 


After describing the origin of the organ and its place in the 
Catholic Church, he continued, “And surely the soul of man, as it 
came first from the hand of God, resembles a beautiful musical in- 
strument upon which God Himself breathed, that it might return to 
Him here a continual hymn of praise, until its voice should be united 
in heaven to that of the angels; for the Scriptures and the holy 
Fathers love to describe the Kingdom of Heaven as the mansion of 
everlasting harmony and song of joy; and where from the throne of 
God, proceed ravishing sounds, and the very atmosphere is music.” 

Father Burke went to Rome in 1864 as Rector to the Dominican 
Convent of San Clemente. He attracted great attention in the Eter- 
nal City by his preaching, so much so that during the years of his 
residence there the English-speaking visitors considered it an intel- 
lectual treat to hear this Friar Preacher. 

It was but a short time after he returned to Ireland (May, 1869) 
that the remains of Daniel O’Connell were removed to the crypt be- 
neath the tower of Glasnevin. Now at the zenith of his fame, he 
delivered the oration on the occasion, in the presence of fifty thousand 
auditors. The address which occupied two hours in delivery was a 
truly eloquent eulogy on the life and the labors of the Liberator. In 
the assembly were many bishops, a host of clergy and distinguished 
laymen. The following extract from this oration enables one to 
understand his masterly and persuasive manner of expression. 

“O’Connell’s love for religion and country was as the breath of 
his nostrils, the blood of his veins; and when he brought to the ser- 
vice of both the strength of his faith and the power of his genius, 
with the instinct of a true Irishman, his first thought was to lift up 
the nation by striking the chains off the national church. The battie- 
field lay before him, on which he could ‘fight the good fight’ and 
vindicate all the rights of his religion and his country. The armory 
which he used was furnished him by the inspired Apostle when he 
said, ‘Brethren, our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities and powers. . . . Therefore take unto you 
the armor of God’ O’Connell knew well that such weapons in such a 
hand as his were irresistible—that, girt round with the truth and 
justice of his cause, he was clad in the armor of the eternal God; 
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that, with words of peace and order on his lips, with the strong shield 
of Faith before him, and the sword of eloquent speech in his hand, 
with the warcry of obedience, principle and law, no power on earth 
could resist him. . . . At the sound of his mighty voice, which 
spoke in the name of a united people, ‘the lentils of the doors were 
moved,’ and the gates were opened which three hundred years of 
prejudice and pride had closed and barred against our people. The 
first decree of our liberation went forth; on April 13, 1829, Catholic 
Emancipation was proclaimed and seven million Catholic Irishmen 
entered the nation’s legislature in the person of O’Connell.” 


The visit of the celebrated Dominican to America, 1872, was to 
constitute the busiest and the most remarkable period of his life. 
Sent by his superiors as Visitator to the convents of America, he 
expected to be away only a short while, but the demands of the 
American audiences were such that he found it necessary to remain 
here eighteen months. His fame and reputation as a great orator had 
preceded him, and, consequently he was besieged with invitations to 
preach and lecture. 

Father Burke gave three lectures and preached the lenten course 
at the Church of St. Paul, New York, where the church was filled 
hours before he appeared. In the Cooper Institute in that city, he 
delivered his notable lecture on “The Story of Ireland as told in her 
ruins” before a vast audience. In every church and hall where he 
preached the audiences were so large that these places were quite 
inadequate to accommodate them. He addressed an assemblage of 
forty thousand people in Boston in September of that same year, 
where he was privileged to speak before the largest gathering ever 
congregated in the states. He also visited St. Louis, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia and many other large cities. Everywhere Father 
Burke was received with unbounded enthusiasm. 

The work which the Friar Preacher performed in America will 
go on record as one of the most wonderful achievements of our times 
in the field of ecclesiastical endeavour. In eighteen months he gave 
four hundred lectures, exclusive of sermons, the proceeds amounting 
to nearly four hundred thousand dollars. Father Burke contributed 
much to Catholic charities and to the material interests of the Church 
in the United States. 

His subsequent career in America, brief though it was, forms one 
of the brightest pages in the history of the young American Church. 
The event which brought Father Burke very prominently before the 
general public in America was his memorable debate with the English 
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historian, James Anthony Froude. Mr. Froude had but recently 
arrived in America to give the lectures embodied in his work “The 
English in Ireland,” and to appeal to an American jury for a verdict 
of justification of England’s occupation of Ireland and of her admin- 
istration of the country. Froude had already acquired a prominent 
position in English literature and to refute him was no easy task. He 
possessed a facile pen, a graceful style, a fertile imagination, all of 
which played no little part in the preparation and success of his 
lectures. Father Burke was well equipped for an encounter with this 
English historian and was well qualified to expose his misrepresenta- 
tions and misstatements. 


When prominent Irishmen, both lay and clerical, besought him to 
answer Froude, an opportunity which he welcomed gladly, public 
interest was at once excited. Never was an audience raised to a 
higher pitch of enthusiasm than that manifested by his hearers on the 
occasion of those memorable and masterly orations. In five lectures 
this eminent Dominican ably and courteously refuted the historian 
and vindicated Ireland’s claim to the sympathy of all lovers of free- 
dom. The defeat of the English historian at the hands of the Friar 
was overwhelming. When Father Burke returned to Ireland in 1873, 


the Irish people greeted and hailed him with gratitude for the great 
victory he had won in their behalf. It was at this time that His 
Holiness, Pope Pius IX, in recognition of the Dominican’s great 
powers of eloquence, aptly styled him “prince of preachers.” During 
the next ten years he was busily engaged conducting retreats, preach- 
ing charity sermons, delivering lectures in various parts of England, 
Ireland and Scotland. 


Father Tom Burke was universally known as a pulpit orator, a 
profound theologian, a brilliant controversialist. He possessed all 
the qualities of a successful public speaker,—a fine presence, a rich 
melodious voice, a prodigious memory, a vivid imagination, a vast 
and varied store of knowledge at his instant command. When to 
these was added a keen and profound intellect, trained in the best 
traditions of scholastic philosophy and Thomistic theology, there is 
indeed no wonder concerning his oratorical successes. 

A saintly and humble priest, a true religious, he possessed a pure 
and noble spirit and was at all times cheerful. He was held in ven- 
eration as a confessor and spiritual director. His love for Ireland of 
which he was intensely proud inspired his eloquence to a great degree. 
Because he knew her history and sorrows well, his brilliant lectures 
mirrored the life and the soul of her people. The national music and 
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poetry of Ireland not infrequently found place in his sermons and 
lectures. 

Popular everywhere, he was hailed with acclamation in Ireland 
and America, in Rome as well as in London. Men found it difficult 
to understand how one whose life semed one continual course of ser- 
mons, who seemed to live amidst the adulation and praise of his fel- 
low men, could remain so humble and unaffected. Prayer was the 
source of his strength. One of his brethren tells us that after his 
orations he retired to that quiet spot whose only ornaments were a 
crucifix, a few sacred pictures, and a few books, and that the routine 
of his secluded life was made up of meditation, psalmody and prayers. 
He spent hours upon his knees before the Blessed Sacrament; and 
who can doubt that this was the source of his power. He set out 
early in life to attain the virtue of humility, pondering well the words 
of Saint Augustine, ““Descend that you may ascend.” No one ap- 
preciated more fully than he the force of the words of Saint Paul, 
“What have you that you have not received?” and the words of Our 
Lord, “Without Me you can do nothing.” 

The last sermon delivered by Father Burke was in Saint Francis 
Xavier Church, Dublin, on behalf of five thousand starving children 
in Donegal. He was in a weakened condition before he entered the 
pulpit, but his undaunted spirit would not allow him to give up. 
After this sermon he was confined to his bed, where he lingered for 
many days. The end came at length, when to use his own words, 
Faith was lost in vision, and Hope was absorbed in fruition.” Father 
Burke died on the morning of July 2, 1893, at Tallaght. He was 
buried there in a church now a memorial to him. 

Perhaps the greatest testimony that can be tendered to the elo- 
quence of this saintly priest is contained in the tribute paid to his 
memory by Cardinal Manning, “We shall no more hear that eloquent 
voice, eloquent because so simple for in all he spoke for God; He 
remembered God and forgot himself; it was the eloquence not of 
study nor self-manifestation, but of the great soul speaking with God 
and for God. The whole man spoke, and yet, in the pathos and 
beauty and light of what he spoke we never remembered the speaker.” 
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PRELIMINARY DRAWING OF THE HIGH ALTAR AND REREDOS 
CHURCH OF ST. VINCENT FERRER, NEW YORK 





THE NEW ALTAR OF SAINT VINCENT FERRER’S 
CHURCH 


PIUS HOLDEN, O.P. 


emo NTERING Saint Vincent Ferrer’s and walking down the 
¥ 4 long, high-vaulted nave, the sheer beauty of the church 
GRA seems almost overwhelming. Midway in the centre aisle the 

slowly-curving grace of Gothic Architecture appears before 
us in all its loveliness. The stately lines of the arches sweep from 
nave to transept and chancel in bewildering array; and this very fact 
provokes the more delight for the full beauty of the Gothic arch is to 
be found, not by standing directly before it, but by viewing it from 
an angle and thus beholding a series of arches and semi-arches, pro- 
viding the imagination with an opportunity of completing what the 
eye cannot. Entrances to transepts on the right and left are barely 
visible to us here, but their suggestion adds to the deep richness of 
the scene. The long chancel is dominated by the great Rood mounted 
on a huge oaken beam placed at the spring of the chancel-arch. As 
we approach closer the spacious sanctuary lies before us with its 
elaborately carved choir stalls, and, rising from the canopies of these 
stalls, the screened galleries from which the nuns attend Mass, also 
beautifully designed. 

We are now facing the magnificent altar of Belgian Black 
marble, fronted with empanelled shields of the Order and Province 
of Saint Joseph. Towering high above the altar is the recently in- 
stalled Reredos of Hungarian oak with its masterly carved pillars, 
niches and border designs, preserving in outline all the stateliness of 
the Gothic arch. Occupying a central position is a large painting in 
three sections portraying an incident in the life of Saint Vincent 
Ferrer. In the niches of the Reredos are twenty-four saints and 
patrons of the Order. Surmounting the whole composition of the 
Reredos is a figure of Christ the King clad in white vestments, 
bearing the insignia of His kingly office, and holding the earth “in the 
hollow of His Hand.” On each side of the Reredos and Altar are 
hangings of a deep maroon, a back-drop against which the Reredos 
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is framed. The deep maroon of the curtains blends presently into 
the deep blue of the east window, terminating at the top in a final 
sparkle of blue and gold. The deep, rich colouring of the hangings 
and window may be seen through the carved piercings along the sides 
and upper border of the Reredos and serves to emphasize the delicacy 
of its tracery the more. Tastefully set amid the splendours of the 
Altar and Reredos is the Tabernacle of gold-plated bronze, the glit- 
tering home of Him Who is “Lord of All.” 


Precise examination of the details of the Altar and Reredos con- 
vince us of the solicitude and great care taken by all those concerned 
with their planning and execution. Excluding the time required by 
the architects to design and complete the drawings, the work of con- 
struction alone took approximately two years. The Mensa of the 
Altar, in one piece of Belgian Black marble and inlaid with red 
Verona, measuring fifteen feet in length, three in width, and has a 
depth of six inches. The Altar frontal consists of Belgian Black and 
Lepanto marble uprights and five panels with fields of Tinos Green 
surrounded by a border of mother-of-pearl and Lapis Lazuli. Three 
of these panels contain shields of inlaid marble, two of which are 
shields of the Order and the other of the Province of Saint Joseph. 
The carving of the Mensa and Altar frontal is finished in gold. 

The Reredos Wall which serves as a back-wall for the altar and 
a base for the Reredos is made in Sienna marble. The wall contains 
an inscription of the Panis Angelicus in a field of gold and two large 
corbels, the subjects of which are the “Last Supper” and the “Eleva- 
tion of the Mass.” 

The Tabernacle, completed a few years ago, was designed by the 
Architect of the church, the late Bertram Goodhue. It is of such 
great beauty that it is doubtful if its equal as a work of art exists in 
this country. It is of bronze, gold-plated, with eighteen panels of 
biblical scenes in coloured enamels, nine of which are taken from the 
Old Testament, and nine from the New. It is surmounted by an 
elaborate crown, crucifixion group, and figures and shields in enamels. 

The Reredos proper is a magnificent structure of wood-carving 
which forms the setting for three large paintings, twenty-four statues 
of saints, numerous angels of varying size, and a superb heraldic dis- 
play. Dominating the entire structure is a large figure of Christ the 
King. The Reredos, extending forty-four feet above the sanctuary 
floor, is of Hungarian Oak and stained to preserve the natural colour 
of the wood. Polychrome and gold have been added cautiously for 
it was not intended to destroy the natural finish of the wood. The 
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Reredos and Altar were constructed by Joseph Van Uytvanch of 
Louvain. The work of colouring was entrusted to W. K. Hase, 
Decorators, Inc., of New York City. 


The subjects of the three large paintings are “Penitence” on one 
side and “Healing of the Sick” on the other; in the centre is Saaint 
Vincent Ferrer with a group of Dominicans. The painting was done 
by Samuel de Vrienoll of Bruges. 

Prominently placed in the Reredos are the shields of the Orders 
of Saint Dominic and Saint Francis, that of the Province of Saint 
Joseph, together with the Pelican and Crown shields on the Tester. 
The arms of Cardinal Hayes and Bishop Dunn are displayed; and 
there are many smaller shields of less importance. All of these are 
finished in colour and gold. 

The Reredos was designed by Mr. Wilfred Anthony and Mr. 
Elliott Chisling of New York City. Mr. Anthony has been from the 
very beginning intimately connected with Saint Vincent Ferrer’s, for 
he was an associate of the late Bertram Goodhue and assisted him 
with the plans when the latter was commissioned to design the new 
church. With the collaboration of Mr. Chisling he has produced an 
Altar and Reredos which are undoubtedly the most beautiful of all his 
works. Mr. Anthony is at his best when delicacy of detail, skillful 
blending of colour, and deep symbolism are required and he has la- 
boured mightily here to produce this Reredos with its wealth of 
fragile and delicately-carved wood-work, its beautiful blend of col- 
oured wood and marble, and its symbolism so masterfully contained 
in its shields, eucharistic inscriptions, and in its statues of saints and 
angels. 

At first glance it would seem that the statues of the saints had 
been set up without much attention to their proper disposition. Close 
inspection assures us however that even in this detail care and pre- 
cision have not been lacking. As has been noted above, the figure of 
Christ the King dominates the entire scene. On either side of Him 
are two great patronesses of the Order, the Apostola Apostolorum 
and the Patroness of philosophers and scientists, Saint Mary Mag- 
dalen and Saint Catherine of Alexandria. The Architect has not 
failed to appreciate the outstanding events in the history of both, 
that is, the supreme intensity of their love of God and God’s love for 
them: the one He chose to be the messenger of His glorious Resur- 
rection to His Apostles and the other He sent as the messenger of the 
tidings of salvation to the priests and doctors of Alexandria. Flank- 
ing these are four sponsors and propagators of religious life, the 
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Founders of the Franciscan and Benedictine Orders, Saint Augustine 
from whose writings has been drawn the rule for the majority of the 
religious organizations of the Church, and Saint Bernard, Doctor 
Mellifiuus, zealous reformer of Monastic life during the Middle Ages. 
Immediately below the figure of Christ the King and, as it were, 
supporting Him are the four Evangelists whose Gospels are a part of 
the final deposit of Revelation and are the mainstay of God’s kingdom 
on earth. 

Standing now in perpetual adoration around the Tabernacle 
before which they spent so many hours of prayer during their mortal 
lifetime is the glorious family of Dominican saints. Here are two 
great Pontiffs of the Order, Saint Pius, undaunted Father of Chris- 
tendom when it was harassed by the awful menace of the constantly 
advancing Moslem, and Saint Antoninus, intrepid Archbishop of 
Florence when the city was torn by political strife; Saint Dominic, 
zealous Apostle to the Albigenses, and Saint Vincent Ferrer, Angel 
of the Apocalypse, both of whom recalled countless thousands to their 
forgotten God; Saint Hyacinth, indefatigable preacher of the Blessed 
Sacrament and the holy Mother of God, and Saint John of Gorcum, 
martyred with the praises of the Blessed Sacrament upon his lips; 
Saint Catherine of Sienna, untiring defender of the prerogatives of 
popes, and Saint Raymond of Pennafort, brilliant jurist of the 
Church; Saint Thomas Aquinas and Saint Catherine de Ricci, per- 
fect lovers of the crucified God; Saint Peter, martyred for his un- 
shaken belief in God, and Saint Rose of Lima, truly a martyr in her 
sufferings for her loved One; finally, Saint Louis Bertrand and Saint 
Agnes of Montepulciano, ardent champions of the religious life. 
Interspersed throughout this company of the saints are numerous 
angels perpetually engaged in a never-ending canticle of praise to the 
most Holy Trinity. 

' But this attention to detail is for the connoisseur. Just outside 
the sanctuary is the vantage point from where we may best appreciate 
the wondrous beauty of it all. The grandeur of the heavens is here 
in the sweeping arches of the high-vaulted nave. The beauty of the 
celestial court lies before us empanelled and traced in the majestic 
altar and reredos. The full, rich cadences of the organ roll toward us 
in an ever-increasing swell, and then, the lilting phrases of Gregorian 
chant poured forth from the eager, young throats of the choir. Clouds 
of fragrant incense ascend, obscuring somewhat the enthralling 
grandeur of the altar scene. The arch of the reredos, so suggestive 
of the triune God, has for the moment faded from our view. Details, 
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which make it such a thing of perfect beauty, are present to us only 
dimly. It is in very truth a mirroring of our life on earth in which 
we can never fully know divine Truth and Beauty hidden from us in 
the impenetrable mists of eternity. But we know that ere long the 
clouds of incense will clear and all will shine forth again: so too, the 
mists that shroud this life will finally be swept away and we shall 
then stand in the pure white light of heaven. All around us heads 
are bent in reverent prayer. The Sanctus bell tinkles out its act of 
homage and warns us presently that we are close, so very close, to 
God in His earthly home. 

Any note of the new altar and reredos of Saint Vincent Ferrer’s 
is incomplete without a word of commendation of the efforts of 
Father Meagher and Father Moran. Their zeal, their vision, together 
with the cooperation of the architects, have produced a church, not 
merely beautiful in the casual sense of the word, but a church remark- 
ably superb in its every minute detail. What a happy choice was 
theirs when they decided upon Gothic as the best that could be dedi- 
cated to the service of God. Other styles are so patently of the earth. 
Gothic is as near to the divine as it is possible for human endeavour 
to approach. It is pre-eminently Catholic. Franco-Norman in origin, 
it was developed by that Catholic civilization which emerged from the 
great struggle with pagan influence during the Middie Ages. Through 
the centuries it has received its most enthusiastic support from the 
great Orders of the Church: and rightfully so, for it more than any 
other has discovered the secrets of Beauty and pours them forth for 
our continual delight. To the grace and majesty of the Gothic archi- 
tecture have been added the stained windows, superb statuary, mas- 
terly wood-carving, and the beautiful blending of colour and gold. 
The Prior has provided for his parish a church of surpassing splen- 
dour. Once again—tribute to this magnificent achievement. 





++ REVEREND EDWARD JOACHIM CUMMINGS + 


T is the sad duty of Dominicana to record the death of 
another devoted son of St. Joseph’s Province. On June 
18th, Edward Joachim Cummings, after fifteen years of 
untiring labor in the vineyard of the master, was called 

to his eternal reward. 

Edward Cummings was born in New York City, on July 28th, 
1883. He received his early education in the schools of his native 
city, and throughout his boyhood life gave every indication of 
the future that was to be his. At the age of twenty-four the 
call of the Master, “Come follow Me” was given to him, and on 
December 2, 1907, he entered the Novitiate of the Dominican Or- 
der. After his year of probation was completed he was admitted 
to profession on December 3, 1908. The next seven years of his 
Dominican life were spent in the study of Philosophy and The- 
ology, and on May 17, 1916, he was ordained to the priesthood. 

As a young priest Father Cummings received his first assign- 
ment as chaplain to the Soldiers’ Home in Washington. There 
his ability as a director of souls was soon manifested and in the 
years following we find him laboring in the Dominican parishes 
of Houston, Texas; Youngstown, Ohio; Zanesville, Ohio; and 
Philadelphia, Pa. Ever a zealous worker he labored well at 
whatever task was assigned him. 

The illness that was finally to cause the death of Father 
Cummings was of long duration. From the time of his reception 
his priestly life had been one of suffering. Operated on fifteen 
months before his fatal illness he had gone to Wildwood to re- 
gain his strength, and it was there that God called him unto 
his own. 

Throughout all these years of suffering and physical handi- 
caps Father Cummings never lost his ardent love for souls. His 
career was marked by a powerful influence over young men, and 
it is these young men with whom he came in contact who will 
especially mourn the death of their true friend. 

On June 23, a Solemn funeral Mass was sung in the Holy 
Name Church, Philadelphia, Pa., by the Rev. J. R. Caien, O.P., 
and a fitting eulogy was delivered by Very Rev. William Noon, 
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O.P.,S.T.M. Present in the sanctuary were thirty fellow priests 
who came to pay their final respects to a departed brother. 
Burial was in the Dominican plot at Calvary, N. Y., in a grave 
next to that of Father Lockingen, the priest under whose guid- 
ance Father Cummings entered the Dominican Order. 

To his relatives and friends DomInicana in the name of his 
fellow priests and brothers extends sincere sympathy. May he 
rest in peace. —Louis Mitchell, O.P. 





*- REVEREND JAMES FRANCIS COLBERT, O.P. + 


ay HILE on a visit to his sister in Washington, D. C., Rev. 
x 
y 


James Francis Colbert, O.P., was stricken ill with pneu- 
eee) monia and died at Providence Hospital in the same city 

on Thursday morning, August 27, 1931. Father Colbert 
was seventy-three years old. He had passed the fifty- -fifth anni- 
versary of his religious profession, and this coming May would 
have celebrated the golden jubilee of his ordination to the priest- 
hood. 

James Colbert was born in Washington, D. C., November 8, 
1858. He received his elementary education from the Sisters of 
St. Dominic’s parish school and from the Jesuit Fathers at Gon- 
zaga High School. In answer to the divine call he entered the 
novitiate of the Order of Preachers at St. Rose Priory, in Spring- 
field, Kentucky, where he made his religious profession February 
7, 1876. His philosophical and theological studies were made at 
St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, and he was there ordained 
priest by Bishop Watterson, May 14, 1882. 

Because of his marked ability in the classics he was first 
assigned to teach Latin and Greek at St. Rose, where he re- 
mained for ten years. He was elected Prior of that convent in 
1889. His next appointment was as Vicar and Pastor of St. 
Antoninus Parish in Newark, N. J., which office he filled from 
1893 to 1899. 
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Success here was followed by a similar appointment at St. 
Patrick’s, Columbus, Ohio. Besides these duties he was for many 
years Procurator of the Province of St. Joseph. In 1895 he was 
sent to represent the Province at a General Chapter held at 
Avila in Spain. Throughout his life, Father Colbert was a pro- 
found theologian. 

After capably filling so many high positions of trust and 
responsibility, Father Colbert, with true religious humility, was 
now glad to step down again into the rank and file and accept 
his next appointment as assistant at St. Mary’s, New Haven, 
Conn., in 1905. Here for twenty-six years, he served well and 
faithfully, not only the people of St. Mary’s parish but of the 
whole city. He was in constant demand as confessor and spir- 
itual adviser, and was venerated and loved by all who were so 
fortunate as to receive his comforting and consoling ministra- 
tions while in sickness and in sorrow. These facts alone would 
be enough to mark him a successful and worthy priest. When 
his many other abilities and talents are considered one begins 
to comprehend the severe loss the Province of St. Joseph has 
suffered through his death. 

The last rites were attended by some fifty of his Dominican 
brethren from all parts of the United States and by members of 
the secular clergy. The Solemn Mass of Requiem was sung by 
Very Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald, O.P., assisted by Very Rev. W. J. 
O’Leary, O.P., as Deacon, and Rev. F. D. McShane, O.P., as Sub- 
Deacon. The last absolution was given by Very Rev. T. S. Mc- 
Dermott, O.P. Very Rev. H. J. McManus, O.P., preached the 
eulogy. The body of Father Colbert was laid to rest in the 
Dominican plot at Mount Olivet Cemetery, where the blessing 
at the grave was given by Very Rev. R. M. Burke, O.P. 

To the relatives and numerous friends of Father Colbert, 
DomINICANA in the name of the Province extends sincere and 
heartfelt sympathy. May he rest in peace. 


—J. Raphael O’Connor, O.P. 





The Mass, Its Origin and History. By Dom Jean De Puniet, Abbot of St. 
Paul’s, Oosterhout. Translated by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. 
Pp. xxiii-203. New York: Longmans Green & Co. 


There is an important mission in America to-day, and it is 
to instill into the hearts of the laity a love for the liturgy. Amer- 
ican Catholics as a class are not liturgical minded. Too many of 
our people avoid the Sunday solemn Mass in their parish church, 
and even at the earlier low Masses on Sunday they either stand 
in the rear of the church or occupy a pew so far back that the 
voice of the celebrant is scarcely audible. It may be a sad reflec- 
tion on our people, yet the hustle and bustle of American life has 
no doubt contributed largely to this condition. Education is 
needed. Happily, in our day we are witnessing a liturgical re- 
vival. Courageous priests have already accomplished much. 
Great things are hoped for in the future. “To pray the Mass” 
must be continually urged upon the laity. Dom De Puniet has 
given us a volume of tremendous value not only to the layman 
but also to the cleric and religious. It is a real step forward in 
the liturgical movement of our day. 


The first part of the book traces the historical development 
of the Mass from the Last Supper down to the Eucharistic Sac- 
rifice as we have it to-day in the Roman rite. In the second part 
the rites and prayers still in use are explained. We particularly 
like the second part in which the author clearly and simply ex- 
plains every single detail of the Mass. The entire work is a labor 
of love for the great Eucharistic Sacrifice and certain, we think, 
to impart a measure of the same love for the Mass to its readers. 
Anyone who may be inclined to think that the centuries since 
the days of the Apostles have blotted out the identifying marks 
of our present Mass with those of the Mass of the early Church 
will be amazed to behold the wonderful identity as traced by 
Dom De Puniet. 

Although this book should be of the greatest service toward 
interesting the laity in their Sunday or daily Mass and giving 
them a real love for praying the Mass with the priest, we feel 
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that it is also a very practical volume for the priest and religious. 
While the alter Christus who daily brings down Christ upon the 
altar may do so with the greatest reverence and devotion yet a 
work such as Dom De Puniet’s cannot help but impress upon him 
even more the awful power and the sublime privilege that is his. 
To the hundreds of religious whose privilege it is to daily assist 
at the Holy Sacrifice this volume should come as a welcome aid 
toward loving more this great gift from God. 

The Benedictines of Stanbrook have given us an excellent 
translation. The book deserves a wide circulation. American 
Catholics should be urged to read and study it. }. Fite 


The History of Science and the New Humanism. By George Sarton, As- 
sociate of The Carnegie Institution, Washington Editor of Isis. Henry 
Holt. $2.00. 

The last fourteen years have seen masters of scholarly 
achievement discriminately chosen by Brown University to de- 
liver its Colver Lectures. The lectures purpose to offer “dis- 
tinctive and valuable contributions to human knowledge.” Ros- 
coe Pound, Charles Haskin and others have represented their 
respective fields of knowledge. In 1930, George Sarton mounted 
the rostrum and delivered a timely series of lectures on what he 
conceives as the New Humanism. The History of Science and the 
New Humanism credits him favorably with science and literature 
as their amiable supporter and gracious benefactor. 

The author of the lectures takes his stand on humanism in a 
very limited manner. He is out of step with the American 
Humanists. “They fancy themselves on the middle level, which 
is the home of reason, of moderation, of equipoise, in short of 
all the qualities and of course, of humanism. Having kicked the 
scientist out| of it into the cellar and the theologians up to the 
roof they reign supreme enjoying their own elegant speeches.” 
“As for myself,” he continues, “I have lived and still live con- 
stantly on these three levels.” “Humanism is not and cannot be 
the monopoly of any group of men; it is the ultimate result of 
all efforts to increase the intellectual value of life.” Hence the 
true humanist does not hold aloof from profitable learning. Yet 
how many do. We find it difficult to unite the scientist and the 
humanist, each of whom claims to have cornered truth. For 
twenty years, George Sarton has worked to reconcile the two. 
“Personally, I would prefer not to spezk of Humanism any more, 
but to work out quietly in my little corner, preparing materials 
for the bridge to be built.” 
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In the History of Science and the History of Civilization, we 
find the achievements of mankind have been the unravelling of 
particular truths and the creation of beauty and justice. Science 
added method to the search and spread of truth, beauty and jus- 
tice. In the course of existence, mistakes and the correction of 
them raised man from his primitive ways making possible the 
intellectual endowments of modern day scientists. “In com- 
parison to the ancients we are but like dwarfs sitting on the 
shoulders of giants.” There may not be more beauty, truth or 
justice than of old but the inventive genius of man has increased 
the possibility of enjoying the value of these. Thus science in- 
creases the realm of humanism. Humanism in turn tempers the 
frigidness of science, warming it with ideals and social goals. 
The means to reconciling science with humanism lies for the 
self sufficient scientist in the proper appreciation of the past and 
in scientific advancement for the antiquated humanist. 

The history of Science as given in the second lecture is a 
genuine contribution to learning, despite its sketchiness. 

Finally George Sarton suggests the prominence the history 
of science should receive. The writer himself feels that a com- 
plete revolution in our system of education is necessary. With 
so many new methods and facts on trial to-day George Sarton 
with his somewhat visionary yet mature plan has little prospects 
of seeing it finally adopted. 

The History of Science and the New Humanism proves its 
worth. It will be a safeguard against the pitfalls of extreme human- 
ism and will serve other schools of thought as a pattern for 
assimilating science. J. D. M. 


The Sisters of Mercy, Historical Sketches 1831-1931, by Sister Mary Jose- 
phine Gately. Pp. xix-503, with Supplementary Manual. Pp. 113. The 
Macmillan Co. $6.75. 


The appearance of these historical sketches is very oppor- 
tune, this being the centennial of the founding of the Sisters of 
Mercy. The amalgamation of the American communities of 
the Institute has created a widespread interest in the great work 
of the Sisters, and therefore this work ought to find many and 
sympathetic readers. The high tribute paid to the daughters of 
Mother McAuley by Patrick Cardinal Hayes in the forword of 
the book is but the expression of the sentiments of all who know 
and consequently love the self sacrificing Sisters of Mercy. 

Sister Josephine has divided this work into ten sections, 
each one relating the story of the Sisters in a different part of 
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the world. The first entitled, “Ireland” is the history of Cath- 
erine McAuley and her labors to found the Institute in the Isle 
of Saints and Scholars. The rapid growth and noble work of 
the pioneers in Ireland must evoke our admiration. Mother Mc- 
Auley’s undaunted courage in the face of obstacles may well be 
considered the corner stone of the edifice. Her love of the poor 
endeared her to all and won for her almost immediate success. 

The other sections tell the story of the Sisters in England, 
Scotland, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, North America, 
Central America, the West Indies, and South America. While it 
might seem tedious to read the history of so many communities 
of the same institute, yet the engaging style of the author and 
the really interesting life and work of the different communities 
will make a strong appeal to all who have the interest of the 
Church at heart. The original Convent of Mercy was founded 
December 12, 1831. By 1850 the Sisters had opened houses in 
countries as far distant as Australia and the United States. In 
1843, Mother Mary Xavier Warde opened the first American 
house at Pittsburgh, Pa. Nearly two hundred pages of the work 
are devoted to the American branch, including an account of 
the amalgamation of 1929, when many communities joined to 
form an American Generalate. 

DomINICANA wishes to take this opportunity to extend 
heartiest congratulations to the Sisters of Mercy on their cen- 
tennial, and wishes them many and fruitful years in the service 
of the Master. }. B. M.S. 


Sex Instruction, by James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D. Pp. xii-219. Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc. $2.00. 


Dr. Walsh employs his long experience in medical ethics and 
sociology to great advantage in this brave effort to correct the 
modern fad of class sex instruction for the young. Tracing the 
evolution of the “old story” and its many proffered solutions, he 
scores the movement toward a wholesale admission of youth 
through the dangerous portals of sex knowledge, exposes the 
weaknesses of psycho-analysis and its concomitant quackeries 
in “crusade” toward sex adjustment and heartily deplores the 
passing of the large family which is the natural environment for 
proper sexual education if the will of the child has been trained 
by moderate inducements to little sacrifices and calm control. 
The treatment of the elimination of sex incitements occupies 
four chapters. The indictment of the modern dance, trashy 
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reading and the movies as causes of sexual aberrations is very 
convincing. Particularly striking is the strong attack upon the 
publication of “sexy” literature. The sense of shame, ridiculed 
and disowned by those whom we may call “sex specialists” (but 
not in the sense that they are achieving anything in the war 
against lubricity—on the contrary, they are multiplying iniqui- 
ties—) is defended as a great protective of virtue and moral 
cleanliness. The Church’s doctrine of marriage is followed by 
a discussion of “Women’s Rights” and their bearing on the pres- 
ent problem. The book concludes with an appendix on Drug Ad- 
diction. Dr. Walsh’s frequent repetition and frank tone places 
the book well within the reach of the parents and educators for 
whom it is intended and to whom it may be heartily recom- 
mended as a sound guide along the roadway of imperative con- 
servatism in the jungle which is presented to us by this very 
serious problem. J. McL. 


Apologetics, by Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D. Pp. xix, 303. St. Louis, Mo., B. 
Herder Book Co., 1931 ($2.00). 


The immortality of the Summa Theologica of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas again finds expression in this recent work of Dr. 
Glenn who seems to have grasped the spirit and a little of 
the genius of the Master of masters. Dr. Glenn divides his 
manual very graphically into four books, treating four funda- 
mental points of apologetics, each under a separate heading: 
God, religion, Christ and the Church. Each book is subdivided 
into chapters, which are again divided into articles. At the end 
of each article is a short summary of the preceding study. 

In the first book, where the existence of God is proved, Dr. 
Glenn very effectively employs the syllogisms and the discussion 
of the arguments of St. Thomas to prove, merely from reason, 
that there is a God. With this as a background the author dis- 
cusses the nature and attributes of God and then His action upon 
the world. Immediately following from the idea of God is the 
question of religion—detailed and answered in the second book. 
The first man fell from the pristine sanctity of his religion and 
God sent a Redeemer, Jesus Christ. This thought occupies the 
third book. In the fourth book the author proves that Christ 
founded a Church, that this Church must have marks by which 
it may be known, and finally that these marks are found only 
in the Catholic Church. 

In the first part of this volume Dr. Glenn is “coldly scien- 
tific.” There is no room for the reader to sneer at the “dignity 
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and worth of the reasoning used here. There is not a shred of 
sentiment about it, nor is it marked by deviousness or word- 
juggling.” But in the following pages of the manual a variety 
of style is employed. The author sees fit to write in a more 
fluent manner and thus the reader’s interest is held. In the 
fourth book, for example, discussing the character of the Church, 
the author assumes the role of a man who is looking for the 
true Church of Christ. Here he makes this whole chapter a 
solilogquy—a delightful respite from the steady dogmatism of the 
preceding pages. There are few words wasted in this volume 
in spite of the many repititions by way of example. “Teach by 
example” is good advice to any master. 

A very useful appendix discusses questions concerning the 
Bible and much useful information is given in these last few 
pages. Another good feature of this volume is the detailed index. 
As a text book, or “class manual,” Apologetics has made its mark 
and may well take its place in the library of the student. R. W. C. 


Old Errors and New Labels. By Rev. Fulton J. Sheen. New York: The 
Century Co. $2.00. 


In this latest collection of essays, the indefatigable Dr. Sheen 
evaluates contemporary philosophical and theological ideas “in 
the light of that philosophical daylight called ‘common sense’.” 
The inspection reveals many “old errors” masquerading under 
“new labels.” This discovery, we take it, will be a disturbing 
revelation to those smug Moderns who labor under the pitiable 
intellectual prejudice that human beings first took thought about 
the seventeenth century a. D. 

Father Sheen as philosopher and preacher is eminent in 
America to-day. He is equipped with a technical training “par 
excellence” in philosophy and theology; he is master of a style 
which, if used with discretion, powerfully influences the modern 
mind; he is a tireless and zealous worker for Catholic truth. We 
sincerely appreciate his achievements. 

However, in an endeavor to be constructively critical—as 
Father Sheen recommends in the Preface to the present volume 
—we record our opinion that excessive use is made of paradox, 
pun and witticism. Undoubtedly the author has adopted this style 
to attract the modern reader who craves novelty. Yet we be- 
lieve that the commingling of the sublime and the ridiculous 
demeans the sublime. Very likely the reader’s imagination 
rather than his intellect is exhilarated. Such an effect spells 
success for the novelist but hardly for the Catholic apologete. 
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To-day more than at any time of Her existence, the Catholic 
Church languishes for lack of “foemen worthy of her steel.” 
This startling fact is the theme of the first essay “The Decline 
of Controversy.” Contrary to widespread belief the Church 
really wants men to think, according to Dr. Sheen. She knows 
that the proper use of reason will inevitably demonstrate the 
fundamental error of all philosophical and moral theories at 
variance with Her truth. 

In the succeeding essays Dr. Sheen skilfully disposes of per- 
ennial error—“old errors and new labels”—with devastating logic 
supplemented by forceful illustration. 

Atheism, for which rapidly increasing sentiment is claimed, 
is shown to be self-contradictory and rationally untenable in 
“The Theism of Atheism.” If God is only a figment of the im- 
agination atheists must be adjudged insane for fighting Him. 
For “if there is no God, how can there be athesim? Does not 
atheism imply something to ‘atheate’?” 

Dr. Sheen finds Humanism a failure because it is too inhu- 
man, offering “little consolation to a man without a job or to a 
heart burdened with sin.” Humanism is not at all new. It is a 
recrudescence of the very old Pelagian error that man is morally 
self-sufficient without supernatural grace. Father Sheen con- 
tends that we can have true Humanism only through our broth- 
erhood with Christ under the fatherhood of God. 

“loyalties Gone Astray” is at the same time an able ex- 
position of the true idea of the supernatural, and a lament over 
the disloyalty of those separated clergymen who, in denying the 
supernatural, deny the Divinity of Christ. Their error had its 
source in Newton’s misconception of the supernatural which he 
made equivalent to the scientifically inexplicable. The advance 
of science inevitably contracted and diminished the importance 
of this idea of the supernatural. Hope in the future of science 
leads men infected with this false idea to deny the supernatural 
altogether. This is particularly disheartening in those men who, 
by profession, owe loyalties to Christ. The supernatural in its 
true sense is not something extrinsic to the natural order but is 
“related to the natural order vitally and organically, as fruit is 
toa tree. It is the perfection of the natural order.” 

“Old Errors and New Labels” contains also masterful appre- 
ciations from the Catholic viewpoint of such vital topics as evolu- 
tion, ethics, Behaviourism, relation of science to religion, educa- 
tion, art, birth-control and charity. I, M. 
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The Student’s Church History (Volume II). By Rev. Charles Hart, B.A. 

Pp. 234. Benziger Brothers, New York. $1.60. 

Father Hart now presents the second volume of his four 
volume work. The present book treats of “The Early Middle 
Period,” including, as it does, the period between the Edict of 
Milan (313) and the coronation of the Emperor, Otho I, in 962. 
In his third volume the author intends to cover as far as the 
Protestant Revolt, and in the final book to continue to the Vati- 
can Treaty in 1929. 

In this volume, Father Hart treats clearly and succinctly of 
the great Arian heresy, as well as of the Pelagian, Nestorian 
and the other heresies of the early centuries. There is portrayed 
the beginning of the Greek Schism under Photius and its com- 
pletion under Michael Cerularius. The first eight General Coun- 
cils of the Church are described in an interesting and instructive 
manner. We are told of the spread of the faith, particularly 
throughout southern and western Europe, and of the rise of 
Mohammedanism. There are chapters treating of the early Fa- 
thers and Doctors of the Church, of monastic life in both East 
and West, of the temporal power of the Popes and the founda- 
tion of the Papal States, of the hierarchy and the administration 
of the sacraments in the early Church, and of the other kindred 
subjects which are necessary for a proper understanding of 
church history. 

Father Hart writes in a style simple enough for the young- 
est students, yet sufficiently scholarly for the most advanced 
readers. He is well versed in the more detailed histories of the 
Church. He seems to be particularly indebted to Marion’s “His- 
toire de l’Eglise” and to Msgr. Mann’s “Lives Of The Popes,” 
both of which he quotes frequently. 

The chief criticism of this book is its unattractiveness. The 
binding and the paper are not of high quality and the print is 
small, making the reading slow and difficult. The book is unre- 
lieved by as much as a single illustration, and, with the exception 
of a biographical table of the Popes of this period, there is not a 
single feature to relieve the monotony of the text. In these days, 
especially, when most textbooks are embellished with illustra- 
tions, maps, tables and charts, any book lacking these helpful 
features is at a great disadvantage in its competition with others 
of its kind for the patronage of the student. It is to be hoped 
that in the remaining volumes of this Church History these de- 
ficiencies may be remedied. 3s oe 
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The Last Stand: by Edmund A. Walsh, S.J. Pg. xi-348, Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. 1931. $3.00. 


Books on Soviet Russia in general and the various phases of 
Russian men and activities in particular have recently flooded 
the American printing presses. The difficulty that confronts the 
average reader, in his attempt to understand the Russian prob- 
lem, is to separate the chaff from the wheat, to choose only that 
which will give a fair, dispassionate treatment of the composite 
picture. Fr. Walsh in the Fall of the Russian Empire gave us an 
unusually readable narrative, truthful and authentic, of the 
causes which crushed the Empire and eventually resulted in 
Sovietism. In his present work, The Last Stand, he sets down in 
an absorbing narrative, the story of one of the greatest “volte 
faces” in economic history, the attempt to change Russia from 
an agricultural to an industrial nation, to harness human nature 
to a prodigious economic machine. As one reads of the succes- 
sive changes imposed by the Soviet autocrats on Russia, the 
domination of the entire population by a minority numbering less 
than 10% of the people, one gains an impression of the cold, 
unflinching materialism of the current temper. To insure the 
success of the Five-Year-Plan, everything else must give way, 
religion, justice, morality, individuality—a last stand, in the 
opinion of the author, of a nation destitute of capital but rich in 
crude strength. 

Though the Soviet leaders emphasize the fact that the Five- 
Year-Plan is a peaceful movement, and not an aggressive one 
its record to date certainly would not indicate it as such. And 
economic world conquest is its main purpose,—the permanently 
maintained higher civilization of the Russian people, if such it 
should be called, being a necessary consequence. There is much 
contained in the pages of this book which deserves comment and 
praise, but that is impossible in this brief review. However, The 
Last Stand will well repay perusal for of the author’s complete 
familiarity with the scene, his discriminating and authoritative 
judgment, the profundity of his knowledge, and the breadth of 
his background—every page speaks eloquently. S. C. W. 


Essays in Order. By Jacques Maritain, Peter Wust and Christopher Daw- 
son. Pp. 243. New York: The MacMillan Company. 


A single theme runs through the three sparkling essays con- 
tained in this important book; a single ideal burns in the minds 
of the authors, namely, the re-uniting of the broken fragments 
of our Western civilization by re-incorporation with the true 
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source of its culture, the Catholic conception of life. That the 
civilization of the Western world is at the cross-roads has be- 
come a platitude among thinking men, yet universal realization 
of the fact in no way implies unanimity as to its significance. 
Spengler in his “Decline of the West” sees nothing but certain 
ruin, decisive, inescapable and approaching with the necessity 
and precision of a mathematical formula. Western culture has 
lost its soul and become a vast machine, a fatal mechanism hurry- 
ing on to its own destruction. And Spengler is right—if we 
grant his premises, for he takes no account of Christ; he knows 
not Faith nor Hope nor Charity; what is left but despair? But, 
is Spengler right? Must his premises be granted? Maritain, 
Wust and Dawson deny them emphatically and with calm, sure 
strokes paint the other side of the picture, the alternative. Strik- 
ing to the roots of the disease afflicting the civilization of the 
West, they show that the crisis is not primarily mechanical, 
economic or political; it is rather a profound crisis of the spir- 
itual life. Our inner life has not been cultivated to keep pace 
with external socialization and mechanization; all is ruled by 
the hard technique of the machine. From three different points 
of view the situation is presented and appraised; there are no 
foolish prophecies; there is no despair; and, there is a solution, 
the only possible one, a return to the Catholic order, to the Cath- 
olic conception of life. If you would come in contact with the 
best thought of our time grappling with its most tremendous 
problem, read and digest this book. G. ©. 2. 


A Spiritual Pilgrimage Towards the Threshold of the Catholic Church. 
Being extracts from an unfinished private diary. Anonymus. Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1931. Pp. 239. $3.00. 


Numerous as have been books of this type, it is always inter- 
esting, and instructive as well, to follow again the pilgrim on his 
spiritual journey in quest of Truth; if only to sharpen our own 
appreciation of the Faith that is ours, or to arouse our admiration 
and respect for those valiant souls, who must fight their way 
through a maize of bewildering confusions, misinterpretations, 
deep-seated fears and unanswerable objections to that spiritual 
peace and serenity that is born of Truth. 

As usual, we find the author drawn, often against his will, 
to the acceptance of religious practices and the unbiased study 
of religious dogmas, which inherited prejudice had long since 
branded as unholy and untenable. Disturbed, when he encounters 
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the suspicion of his friends, he seeks to defend his position, and 
in so doing is led to the study of all the fundamental problems 
involved: the Real Presence, the primacy of St. Peter, infalli- 
bility, unity, and the many other stumbling blocks for non-Cath- 
olics. The findings of the author in his prolonged study of each 
one of these points are made the subjects of the separate chap- 
ters of this book. His use of the Latin and Greek Fathers and 
of authorized scripttiral texts lends strength and cogency to his 
arguments, and was the direct means of resolving his difficulties. 
Although this unfinished spiritual diary, presumably the 
autobiography of a learned member of the Anglican clergy, con- 
tains little that is novel or original to recommend it, the schol- 
arly treatment of the matter and the sincerity of the author 
deserve our attention and respect. A style that is dignified and 
strong, a format that is neat and attractive add much to the 
beauty of the book. . Be 


Christ Our Brother. By Karl Adam. Translated by Dom Justin McCann, 
O.S.B., New York, The MacMillan Company, 1931. Pp. vii-210. $1.75. 


Dr. Adam has given the Catholic world a new study of Our 
Blessed Lord in Christ Our Brother. The book is divided into 
seven chapters treating, in the order named, Jesus and life, Jesus 
and prayer, Christ’s mediation, His redeeming word, His redeem- 
ing work, the mission of the Holy Ghost and the way to Christ. 
Establishing by a detailed scriptural proof the essential part 
which the sacred humanity must play in the structure of Cath- 
olic dogma and worship if we are to follow the spirit of Jesus as 
He manifests it in the Gospels, the author enters into the third 
chapter “Through Christ Our Lord” which is easily the most 
effective portion of a very effective book. “There is among us a 
good deal of pious feeling,” as he explains later (p. 130), “and 
devout prayer which would seem to ignore the humanity of 
Jesus and His mediatorship, as though there were but two things 
—God and the soul—and as though the whole responsibility for 
our redemption lay upon us men alone. In Our Lord we regard 
only the divine element, the Word of God, and we do not con- 
sider, or at least not deeply enough, His humanity and medi- 
atorship. It is true that we use and intend those glad words 
‘Through Christ Our Lord,’ but we do not realize and experience 
their full meaning. We act as though all depended on our own 
good will, and as though we could ourselves reach out after God’s 
grace and attain beatitude.” The liturgy is staunchly advocated 
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as the sole force which has preserved the true balance of Christ’s 
two-fold nature in Catholic belief. Private devotion since the 
contrary shocks suffered from the Monophysite and Arian her- 
esies has evolved to that sorry point where the humanity has 
fallen into comparative desuetude and the divinity has been the 
sole object of prayer. The result has been the false conscious- 
ness of the individual Catholic of being more out of the Church 
than an integral part of it, the consideration of one’s self as no 
longer a living branch of a living Vine, but a lowly plant of 
another species under its benevolent shade. Such a sentiment 
often develops into a separation from the heart of the Church 
or plunges its victim into the bramble-pit of scrupulosity where 
the soul forgets the efficacy, ex opere operato, of His sufferings 
Who lived and died in equal fellowship with men, by Whose 
grand triumph over death the Spirit of Life has been drawn to 
dwell in that same fellowship which is the mystical body of 
Christ our Brother. 

Too much cannot be said of Dr. Adam’s fine, clear reasoning, 
the unpretentious, humble vein in which he expresses even the 
most abstract elements of faith and the moderate plane on which 


the book moves. He has produced a study which may be placed 
in the hands of the fairly intelligent Catholic, for its tone is not 
at all scientific, and should generate in the mind a sound, safe 
devotion. The translation gives us another evidence of the good 
taste and facile expression of Dom McCann. J.McL. 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


RELIGION: Today, with the gradual separation of society into two 
classes: those in the Church, and those outside of it, a work on “Funda- 
mental Theology” such as the Reverend John Brunsmann, S.V.D., has 
written, is consoling. This latest book is the third volume of the series. 
It contains arguments ever new, with clearness and well written logic. 
This volume, “A Handbook of Fundamental Theology,” contains an ex- 
planation of the nature, establishment, and notes or properties of the 
Church. It is divided into two parts, the first of which is the establishment 
and nature of the Church. The second part considers the marks of the 
Church. The first part while written with fluency, is stilted with frequent 
repetitions of the same arguments. An outstanding chapter in this section 
is “The Social Character of the Church.” Part the second, considering the 
marks of the Church, contains an excellent treatise on the axiom, “Outside 
of the Church there is no Salvation.” This book should find itself the con- 
cern of every teacher and scholar in our schools of higher learning. It 
should be read principally for its matter, overlooking the rather pedagogic 
style of writing and presentation. Volume III has a direct connection with 
the first and second books in the series. It contains a useful index, and, 
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we would say, an erudite bibliography were it not mystifying to explain 
the omission of De Groot from the list of authors consulted. (Herder, $4.00). 

In this day of applied psychology, psychiatry and neurology, the age- 
old struggle of the flesh against the spirit stands forth in bold relief. The 
science of the day has furnished a veritable, if not always valuable, mass of 
information concerning the mechanics of human behavior. Dr. Paul Furfey 
in his modest book “New Lights on Pastoral Problems,” contends that the 
priest must enact a very important if not the most important role in the 
struggle against delinquency and crime. The major problem of Doctor 
Furfey’s little work concerns itself with the care, treatment and evil of 
the mental defective. The book follows lines marked out by the deep 
learning of the best of the modern psychologists, and grounded upon a 
wisdom whose fountain head is the Doctor of Doctors and the Great 
Healer of bodies and souls. The author devotes a scholarly and engrossing 
chapter to the consideration of the Dull Child and its relations with its 
teachers and school fellows. Due to its small compass, the book may at 
times appear rather sketchy and vague, leaving much that could be said, 
particularly regarding the various emotional parataxes. This by way of 
adverse criticism, which does not minimize the author’s keen appreciation 
of the moment of the problem. Doctor Furfey is lavish in the employment 
of the test case, a feature the importance and vitality of which is evident 
upon the first reading. (Bruce, $1.50). 

Talks to Boys and Girls, the latest work of the well known juvenile 
writer, Father Winfrid Herbst, has the fundamental characteristic of 
good literature because it is universal in its appeal. It should appeal to 
the ‘parents, to the teacher, to the preacher of the Children’s Mass and 
to the Children themselves. The author’s style is subtle yet charmingly 
naive. It is refreshingly naive because the author thoroughly understands 
the everyday life of a child, and he writes as though he himself were play- 
ing with them. This business of thoroughly understanding a child seems 
amazingly simple but its very simplicity makes it so elusive that there are 
very few persons to-day who seem to have mastered the art of appre- 
ciating the child. The author has spent many years in the interest of child 
study. The book is subtle too, because under a guise of simple and direct 
writing the author treats of the profound tenets of Catholic belief. Even 
though the sophisticated adult may rejoice that he has long since put 
away the things of a child he is aware that he can never put aside the pro- 
found beliefs contained in this charming book—unless he wishes the awful 
remorse of the death-bed scene. To clarify, if possible, abstruse truths by 
concrete examples is the mark of the thorough teacher. Fr. Herbst has 
this characteristic for every talk is profusely illustrated with examples, 
examples of boys and girls who themselves stand forth as living examples 
of the particular virtue or vice in question. This little book is indispensable 
for those who are in any capacity whatever responsible for the welfare of 
the growing boy or girl. 

LITURGY: Two new books by an author interested in the popularizing 
of Catholic Liturgy take their place as books of real intellectual value. 
Romano Guardini, the author, aids greatly the spread of knowledge about 
Catholic Liturgical truths by these new works. He should encounter little 
difficulty in finding a ready market for his books. ; 

“The Spirit of the Liturgy,” by Romano Guardini, gives a comprehen- 
sive view of the essence of Catholic Liturgy. In this book the author mani- 
fests his penchant for making known Catholic truths. He has with grace 
and facility written a solid story of the Liturgy, weaving it with aesthetic 
skill. et is an excellent book for the Catholic layman. (Benziger Broth- 
ers, 95¢). 
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A second book, “Sacred Signs,” by the same author, explains the real 
meaning of symbols, what they represent, why they represent them, and 
how fully to appreciate them. In this book we find something more than 
a few pious aspirations, or a well written collection of essays,—we find well 
developed thoughts, useful to the layman who desires to know why the 
Church has so many apparently mysterious symbols. In fact we find that 
the author has turned light on these symbols, showing them to be real, 
pulsating truths. For example, the essay, “Ashes,” imaginatively paints the 
dissolution of money, clothes, and material goods into their real ultimates, 
—dust. The obvious conclusion to be drawn is humility. “The Door” de- 
velops the thought about men entering into the dwelling place of God. 
Its inevitable conclusion is the happiness of being in the presence of the 
King. Another considers the common everyday “Sign of the Cross.” Yet 
in the simplicity of this act is evinced the Majesty of the Omnipotent 
Triune God. This is an excellent book and should be recommended to the 
layman at every possible opportunity. (Benziger Brothers, 95¢). 


HISTORY: The Oblates Hundred and One Years, by Grace Sherwood 
is not the staid history of a religious community of the Catholic Church. 
Rather it is the epic struggle of an unique religious society, the Oblate 
Sisters of Providence—the first Community of Colored Women in the 
United States, founded in Baltimore, Maryland, in the year 1829. The 
very name of this society, the Oblates of Providence, is very thought-pro- 
voking. Especially for the Catholic thinker who conceives of Divine 
Providence as an universal guiding hand ordaining all things sweetly and 
smoothly to their end, this story should have a gripping appeal. It was the 
horrors of the French Revolution which determined the Sulpicians to em- 
bark for America and open a Seminary in Baltimore in 1791. The cata- 
clysm of the French Revolution, together with the distress of the later 
Napoleonic wars caused repercussions in the island of San Domingo. The 
disturbances, uprisings and swift changes of government that befell San 
Domingo caused an exodus of thousands of refugees from that island to 
Baltimore and neighboring cities. As the authoress points out in the open- 
ing chapter, “These different circumstances, occurring over a period of 
years, that is, the coming of the Sulpicians to Baltimore, and the vast 
influx of San Domingo exiles were the seed out of which germinated, in 
time, the community we are considering.” For it was a Sulpician, Fr. 
James Joubert, one of these refugees, who founded the Oblate Sisters of 
Providence at Baltimore in 1829. It was another of these refugees, Sister 
Mary (Elizabeth Lange, a French colored girl) who was Foundress and 
first Superioress. This book is a record of the deeds and glory of an heroic 
band of women. It is a vivid recounting of innumerable obstacles over- 
come. It presents a graphic picture of Civil War America and its con- 
temporary national prejudice against the education of Colored Children, — 
a monstrous prejudice overcome only after a bitter struggle. It is a color- 
ful, well written book appealing to all interested in genuine history. Its 
amusing, heart-stirring anecdotes give the chronicle the human interest 
element and raise the work above a mere table of dates and deeds. 


BIOGRAPHY: The world to-day is rushing giddily in a maelstrom of 
moral and economic upheaval. Bankers, statesmen and military strategists 
from the great powers of the civilized world are assembled with monotonous 
frequency to attempt a solution. The attempted solutions will always 
prove abortive so long as the solution attempted is almost exclusively 
economic. For the crisis is fundamentally moral rather than economic. Is 
it that these much convoked peers have lost the true statesman’s most 
traditional, easily recognizable characteristic—breadth of vision? Is the 
upheaval too chaotic to grasp this simple truth? The Story of Pope Pius 
XI, comes from the pen of Fr. Williamson at a most auspicious moment. 
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For after all, is not the reigning Pontiff the divinely appointed rock of 
morality amidst this seething unrest? The author does not explicitly dis- 
cuss the Holy Father’s claim to fame—for human nature’s mental acumen 
is so constituted that usually generations pass before greatness is fully 
appreciated. The writer intends merely to point out those deeds and 
characteristics which unmistakably mark the subject of the book as an 
historical figure. A limpid, easily flowing style adds grace and charm to 
this well set up volume. The author presents an homely, nicely blended 
and vivid picture of the early life of the Pontiff. All readers must appre- 
ciate readily the zeal and the learning of the present occupant of the 
Chair of Peter. Father Williamson has selected several outstanding events 
in the reign of Pius XI. These high lights are the Canonization of the 
Little Flower, the Missionary Exposition and the Lateran Concordat. In- 
partiality, simplicity and clearness mark the treatment of these and the 
other interesting events in the pontificate of the reigning Pontiff. There 
are twenty-eight gravure illustrations of the Pontiff and various Vatican 
scenes as well as superb examples of fine printing which add considerably 
to the interest of this splendid little work. (Kenedy, $2.00). 

Thou Shalt Not Kill, by G. Clement, M.D. Pp. 151. Peter Reilly Co. 
$1.50. The subject of abortion and birth control has been discussed in 
many articles during the past few months. The subject, a very serious and 
important one, since it treats directly of the law of God, namely the Fifth 
Commandment, should be treated by one who has sufficient knowledge of 
the matter. Dr. Clement’s latest book, Thou Shalt Not Kill, attacks the 
problem of abortion. Dr. Clement has attained great distinction in his 
profession in Europe. He has worked very assiduously in his efforts to 
maintain at a high level the ethics of the medical profession. 

‘This treatise on abortion is a very scientific and interesting one. With 
the figures at his command, he exposes its extent. He discusses its moral 
and physical implications. He insists very strongly on the rights of the 
unborn child as a person from the moment of its conception. He ably 
refutes the current opinions in favor of direct intervention. 

The natural law forbids any direct attack on human life. Dr. Clement 
rests his arguments chiefly on medical grounds and demonstrates that 
through progress in medical science, the profession is gradually bringing 
itself into harmony with the natural law. 

The book contains 17 chapters, each one of primary importance. It is 
a work which should be carefully read by all doctors, and by all those who 
are looking for a truthful, scientific treatment of this all-important ques- 
tion. It is only by a serious and intelligent understanding of this subject 
that one can refute those illogical and entirely immoral tenets as held by 
the notorious educator, Robin of Cempuis. 

The plague of abortion is taking on more and more the proportions of 
a profound social evil. The medical body can contribute greatly by its 
influence in reasserting the exact notion of the life in germ and in con- 
veying a clear conception of what the natural law authorizes and forbids. 
This subject should interest all because it treats of the innocent, namely 
the life of the child in the womb. It is so little protected, so little assured 
of natural sympathy, and yet laden with all the promises and all the hopes 
of the future. We recommend the reading of this book to all. G. J. 
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The Fathers and Students extend their heartfelt sympathy to Rev. 
Bro. Celestin McDonough, O.P., on the death of his father. 











On Sunday, August 16, the students at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, 
Ohio, made Solemn Profession into the hands of the Very Reverend John 
McGovern, O.P. 


Reverend J. E. O’Hearn, O.P., was Retreat Master for the Dominican 
Sisters at St. Hyacinth’s Convent, Hawthorne, N. Y., July 22-July 25; and 
also for the Dominican Sisters at St. Joseph’s College, Adrian, Michigan, 
August 1-9. 


During the summer months Reverend C. L. Davis, O.P., conducted re- 
treats for the priests of the diocese of Portland, Maine; for the Josephite 
Fathers; for the Cloistered Nuns of the Blessed Sacrament Monastery, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; and for the priests of the diocese of Marquette, Michigan. 


The Feast of St. Dominic, August 4, was observed by the Dominican 
Fathers and their guests at Aquinas Retreat, Charles Island, Milford, 
Conn. Preceding the feast a novena in honor of St. Dominic was conducted 
at the Island, and was largely attended from every part of Connecticut 
and from the adjoining states. More than four thousand Communions were 
distributed. On St. Dominic’s Day over two thousand retreatants and 
guests joined with the Dominican Fathers in honoring St. Dominic. A 
Solemn High Mass was celebrated in the morning and in the afternoon 
there was a procession in honor of St. Dominic followed by the reception 
of new members into the Third Order. A statue of St. Dominic was blessed 
and the day was brought to a close with Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament. 


Reverend Thomas a’Kempis Reilly, O.P., has been transferred from St. 
Catherine’s Motherhouse, Springfield, Ky., to the chaplaincy of the Sisters 
of the Perpetual Rosary, Buffalo, N. Y. Reverend R. J. Meaney, O.P., 
succeeds him as chaplain at St. Catherine’s. 


The annual retreat at the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, 
D. C., was conducted by Reverend R. J. Meaney, O.P., September 4-13, 
and Reverend T. F. Conlon, O.P., was Retreat Master at the Dominican 
House of Studies, River Forest, Il. 


On June 20, Rev. Brothers Patrick Rodrigo, O.P., Abdon Martin, O.P., 
and Peter Cabezon, O.P., arrived at the Dominican House of Studies, 
Washington, D. C., from the Spanish Province in Rosaryville, La., to com- 
plete their studies and to become acquainted with the English language. 


Reverend Thomas a’Kempis Reilly, O.P., spent the summer months 
giving conferences and conducting retreats as follows: May 24-30, at the 
Motherhouse of St. Catherine, Kenosha, Wis., and at the Monastery of 
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the Perpetual Rosary, Milwaukee, Wisc.; May 31-June §, at the Blessed 
Sacrament Monastery, Detroit, Mich.; June 18-27, for the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd, Peekskill, N. Y., also at the Monastery of the Mother of 
God, West Springfield, Mass.; July 3-12, to the Sisters Magdalens, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; July 13-22, Morristown, N. J.; August 17-22, at St. Germain’s 
Training School, Peekskill, N. Y.; and August 24-28, at St. Philomena’s 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The students from the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, IIl., 
spent the suminer at their new summer home near Menomonee, Wisc. 


On August 15, fifty-one young men began their novitiate at St. Rose 
Priory, Springfield, Ky. 


On September 22, the Right Reverend John M. McNamara, D.D., 
raised to the diaconate in the Crypt of the Immaculate Conception Shrine 
in Brookland, D. C., Rev. Bros. Patrick Rodrigo, Abdon Martin, Peter 
Cabezon, Matthew McGlynn, Cyril Osbourne, Constantius LaMore, Em- 
manuel Yonkus, Cyprian Skehan, Louis Mitchell, Gerald Joyce, Camillus 
Rubba, Valerian Manning, Stanislaus Bernier, Raphael O’Connor, Bernard 
Schneider, Angelus Murtaugh, Wilfred Mulvey, Callistus Andres, Clement 
Foley, Aquinas Stone, Raymond Alger, Norbert Reynolds, Fabian Carey, 
Jordan Fanning, Ambrose Bagley, Lambert McEneaney, James Conaty, 
Celestin McDonough, Lawrence Skelly, Hyacinth Fitzgerald, Dalmatius 
Molloy, John Francis Monroe, George Ferris, Leo Hofstee, Adrian Elnen, 
Cajetan Reilly, John McLarney, Austin Andreoli, and Thomas Aquinas 
Joyce. At the same time twenty-one received Minor Orders. 


Bro. James Murphy, O.P., and Bro. Jordan Warnock, O.P., who have 
been laboring on the Missions in China for the past seven years, are enjoy- 
ing a short visit home before returning to the East in November. Bro. 
Jordan spent the month of August with the students at Ocean City, Md. 


Fathers Celestin Rooney, O.P., Cornelius Tierney, O.P., and Martin 
Killian, O.P., have been assigned to China and will leave for the Missions 
November 2. 


Rev. J. A. Jordan, O.P., conducted a course in French for the students 
at Ocean City, Md., during July and August. ’ . 


Bro. Philip Reilly, O.P., made his Solemn Profession into the hands of 
Rev. Basil Sheehan, O.P., in the Chapel of the Dominican College, Ocean 
City, Md., on August 16; and Bro. Edward Vahey, O.P., made his Solemn 
Profession into the hands of the Very Reverénd Justin McManus, O.P., 
September 9. 


Father Dominic Prummer, O.P., for the past twenty-three years: Pro- 
fessor of practical moral theology at the University of Fribourg, passed to 
his reward on June 6, 1931. Although Father Prummer has departed this 
life his influence will remain a potent factor in Catholic life for years to 
come. His “Manuale Theologiae Moralis,”” which has become..the text- 
book for seminaries throughout the world, insures him the universal honor 
and respect of students who will be formed under its scholarly guidance. 
His final achievement was to bring about the establishment of the. Institute 
of Canon Law at Fribourg University of which he was elected president 
just a few weeks before his death. May God reward His valiant defender 
and grant eternal rest to his soul. 
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The following changes have been made by the Very Reverend Pro- 
vincial: Rev. F. H. Dugan, O.P., has been assigned to St. Antoninus Priory 
Newark, N. J.; Rev. E. L. Spence, O.P., to Sacred Heart Church, Jersey 
City, N. J.; Rev. A. M. O’Donnell, O.P., to St. Dominic’s Church, Detroit, 
Mich.; Rev. W. P. Thamm, O.P., to St. Louis Bertrand’s Priory, Louisville, 
Ky.; Rev. Francis O'Neill, O.P., to St. Antoninus Priory, Newark, N. J, 
and the Eastern Mission Band; Rev. H. L. Martin, O.P., to St. Patrick’s 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, as pastor; Revs. L. M. Shea, O.P., V. F. Mc- 
Manus, O.P., T. M. Mulvin, O.P., E. B. Leary, O.P., W. E. Heary, O.P. 
R. M. Byrnes, O.P., and D. M. Grady, O.P., to St. Vincent Ferrer’s Priory, 
New York City; Rev. T. H. Sullivan, O.P., to St. Mary’s Priory, New 
Haven, Conn.; Rev. W. J. Olson, O.P., to the Western Mission Band; 
Revs. J. P. Archdeacon, O.P., V. C. Dore, O.P., J. A. Sullivan, O.P., D. M. 
Ross, O.P., E. H. Schmidt, O.P., to Providence College; Revs. P. E. Rogers, 
O.P., A. B. Dionne, O.P., G. M. O’Dowd, O.P., J. R. Smith, O.P., W. J. 
McLaughlin, O.P., and N. M. Connell, O.P., to Aquinas High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Revs. H. J. Schroeder, O.P., and D. G. O’Connor, O.P., to the 
Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill, as professors of German 
and Plain Chant and Sacred Eloquence respectively; Revs. F. J. Routh, 
O.P., H. C. Graham, O.P., M. M. Nugent, O.P., J. M. Sherer, O.P., C. M. 
Daley, O.P., J. D. Donovan, O.P., and J. A. Murtaugh, O.P., to St. Dominic’s 
Priory, Washington, D. C., to pursue higher studies at Catholic University; 
Revs. R. I. Tucker, O.P., and J. M. Murphy, O.P., to Fenwick High School, 
Oak Park, Ill.; Rev. A. M. McCabe, O.P., to St. Catherine’s Priory, New 
York City; Rev. R. R. King, O.P., to St. Pius Church, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. 
V. E. Simpson, O.P., to St. Dominic’s Church, Denver, Colo.; Rev. J. A. 
McFadden, O.P., to St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky.; Rev. E. M. Heffer- 
nan, O.P., to St. Mary’s Priory, New Haven, Conn.; and Revs. M. M. 
Sweeney, O.P., T. M. Sparks, O.P., A. P. Regan, O.P., and P. V. Flanagan, 
O.P., to the Collegio Angelico, Rome. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


St. Mary’s of the Springs (East Columbus, Ohio) 

At St. Mary’s of the Spring College Commencement on June 12 the 
Baccalaureate Address was given by the Hon. George Rightmire, Presi- 
dent of the Ohio State University, who also conferred the degrees on the 
student graduates. 

The first summer Retreat was conducted by the Rev. J. T. Fitzgerald, 
O.P., of Providence College during the early part of July. At its close he 
received the vows of a large number of Sisters who made their final pro- 
fession. A second retreat, opening on the Feast of St. Dominic, was con- 
ducted by the Rev. F. D. McShane, O.P., of the House of Studies, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

On August 2 after a very interesting musical program given by the 
sisters in the Auditorium of Erskine Hall, and an inspiring address by Rev. 
J. J. Bauer, O.P., the degree of Bachelor of Music was conferred — a 
number of Sisters of our Congregation and that of the Sisters of Mercy 


Monastery of the Immaculate Conception (Albany, N. Y.) 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Thomas F. Cusick, D.D., of Albany, received a 
few Sisters to make a foundation of their Order in his diocese. These 
Sisters belong to the Second Order of St. Dominic. They are strictly 
cloistered, and devote their lives to the spiritual work of mercy, praying 
for all the needs of the Church and of souls. The Divine Office recited 
in Choir is their official prayer. 
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Convent of St. Catherine (Racine, Wisconsin) 


The retreats were held at the Motherhouse during the month of July. 

On August 4, nineteen postulants received the holy habit and four- 
teen novices pronounced their first vows. The Most Rev. Samuel A. 
Stritch, D.D., officiated and preached the sermon. 

August 5 eleven Sisters pronounced their final vows. 

Sister Mary Martha Baurgmeyer celebrated the Golden Jubilee of 
her profession on August 15. ’ , 

The Rev. Dom Eudine, O.S.B., gave a course in Gregorian Music 
during the month of August. 
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St. Mary’s Dominican College (New Orleans, La.) 


Vocation week was successfully conducted under the auspices of the 
Students Spiritual Council. 

Rev. Charles Quirk, S.J., conducted the first community retreat in the 
early part of June; at its conclusion Sisters M. Beatrice, Louise and Grace 
pronounced their final vows. 

Rev. James Greeley, S.J., addressed the Graduates at the Closing Exer- 
cises of the Summer School. 

Sisters M. Matthew Mulhern and Michael Hayes attended the Cath- 
olic Action Sessions held in St. Louis University. 

Sr. M. Vincent Killeen, who majored in philosophy, received the de- 
gree of Master of Arts at Notre Dame University. 

Rev. J. H. McKervey, S.J., preached the second retreat which ter- 
minated on the Feast of St. Dominic. 

On the feast of Blessed Jane D’Aza three young Ladies received the 
habit of St. Dominic, two Novices took first vows and two Sisters made 
final profession. 


Albertus Magnus College (New Haven, Connecticut) 


The Right Rev. Maurice F. McAuliffe, D.D., conferred degrees upon 
sixteen members of the graduating class at the fourth annual commence- 
ment of Albertus Magnus College on June 11. The address to the gradu- 
ates was given by Professor William Lyon Phelps, Ph.D., of Yale. 

The baccalaureate Mass was celebrated on June 7 by the Rev. Daniel 
M. Galliher, O.P., chaplain of the College. The address was given by 
Rev. John S. Middleton, chaplain of the Newman School, Lake N. J. 

Albertus Magnus College was placed on the accredited list by the 
wee Catholic Educational Association at its meeting in Philadelphia 
in June. 
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Congregation of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart 
(Marywood, Grand Rapids, Michigan) 

The first summer retreat at Marywood was conducted by the Rev. 
Daniel Wynn, O.P., during the latter part of June. A second retreat, in 
August, was likewise under the direction of a Dominican retreat master. 

At present the Marywood Series of Readers, by Sister Mary Estelle, 
O.P., is complete for the primary grades. Readers for the intermediate 
grades are now in preparation. . 

Summer schools for this congregation were conducted from June 29 to 
August 5 at Marywood College, Grand Rapids; Holy Rosary Academy, 
Bay City; and Holy Angels Convent, Traverse City. 

The Rev. Thomas Dowd, O.P., ordained in Washington, D. C., on 
June 15, offered the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for the first time in Sacred 
Heart Chapel, Marywood, June 17. 
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St. Catherine Academy (St. Catherine, Ky.) 

The beautiful new Gothic Chapel was dedicated on June 8. Fol- 
lowing the dedication Mass High School Diplomas were awarded by the 
Rev. R. J. Meaney, O.P. The ceremony was concluded with Solemn 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The annual retreat was conducted by the Rev. J. P. Aldridge, O.P., 
during the latter part of July. 

August 3 five young ladies received the habit of St. Dominic. Four 
novices made first vows on the feast of our Holy Father, while several 
others made renewals or took perpetual vows. 


St. Cecilia Academy (Nashville, Tenn.) 

Sister Joan of Arc Mayo received her Master’s degree from the Cath- 
olic University of America on June 10. The subject of her thesis was: 
“The Doctrine of Original Sin in Education.” 

On June 20, Sister M. Reginald Gorman was elected Mother General. 

The annual retreat was conducted by the Rev. R. F. Larpenteur, O.P. 

On August 25, Miss Ferne Gosser (Sister Ignatius) of Chicago, received 
the Habit of St. Dominic. 

On August 26, Sister Bonaventure Pohl, Sister Noreene McDowell, 
and Sister Albertine Dury pronounced temporary vows for three years. 
Sister Agnes Clare Neuhoff, Sister Ann Catherine Greene, and Sister 
Augusta Massa pronounced their final vows. 

On August 28, Sister Annunciata Roesslein received her degree from 
the George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Sister Angelico and Sister Barbara spent several weeks during the 
summer at the American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, studying with 
Louise Robyn. is 


Congregation of the Holy Cross (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

The Retreats for the Community were conducted by the Very Rev. 
C. M. Thuente, O.P., P.G., Very Rev. S. R. Brockbank, O.P., P.G., Rev. 
V. C. Donovan, O.P., Rev. T. M. Schwertner, O.P., Rev. Alfred Menth, 
C.SS.R., and Rev. Wm. Owens, O.P. 

Since the last issue of Dominicana forty-two Postulants received the 
Habit of St. Dominic, fifty-eight Novices took their first vows and twenty- 
six Junior Professed took final vows. 

A General Chapter of the Community was convened on August 11. 

The Community mourns the death of their Reverend Chaplain, Fr. 
Jules Guibbert and the following Sisters: Sisters M. Scholastica, Liboria, 
Lucina, Eucharista, Angelica, Pancratia, Villana and Rosina. May they 
rest in peace. 


Congregation of Our Lady of the Rosary (Sparkill, N. Y.) 

Death claimed Sister M: Angelica Collins on June 15 and Sister Marina 
Duffy on July 15. May they rest in peace. 

During July and August, retreats for the Sisters were conducted by 
the Very Rev. M. L. Heagan, O.P., at St. Agnes’ Convent, Sparkill, N. Y., 
and Rev. Martin Shea, O.P., at St. Mark’s Convent, St. Louis, Mo. 

August 4, the Silver Jubilee of Sister M. Constantia and Sister M. 
Cornelia was celebrated at the Motherhouse. 

A High School Department will be opened at St. Brendan’s School, 
Bronx, N. Y. 

. A ia the Feast of St. Dominic, eleven young ladies were clothed in the 
abit. 

On August 25 three Novices. made profession, eight Sisters pronounced 
perpetual vows and nineteen others renewed temporary vows. 
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Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary (Akron, Ohio) 


The annual retreat was conducted by the Rev. L. A. Smith, O.P., dur- 
ing the early part of August. 

The Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland, offi- 
ciated at the Solemn Reception and Profession of the Novices and Postu- 
lants in the convent chapel at Our Lady of the Elms, on September 12. 


Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson (Newburg, N. Y.) 


On May 28, Mother M. Hildegarde, Prioress General of the New- 
burgh Community from 1893 to 1905, passed to her eternal reward. 

Very; Rev. A. L. McMahon, O.P., gave the retreat preceding the In- 
vesting and Profession on June 23. Father McMahon also gave the 
August retreat to the Sisters at Sea Isle City, N. J. 

Very Rev. Wm. Owens, O.P., gave a retreat to the Sisters at the 
Mount at the close of the school year. 

Summer school was in session at the Motherhouse during July and 
August. 

Rev. F. N. Georges, O.P., gave an interesting lecture on Palestine at 
the Mount. 

Rev. J. E. O’'Hearn, O.P., gave the Sisters’ retreat at Hawthorne, N. Y. 


Dominican Sisters (Houston, Texas) 


During the months of June and July Summer School sessions were held 
at St. Agnes Academy and at the Motherhouse. 

At the Annual Commencement of St. Agnes Academy, Houston, di- 
plomas were conferred on twenty-eight graduates by the Rt. Rev. C. E. 
Byrne, D.D., who also delivered the Baccalaureate Sermon. 

At the Solemn Investing and Profession in the Chapel of the Mother- 
house, Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas, the Rt. Rev. C. E. Byrne, 
D.D., gave the habit to one Postulant, admitted three Novices to their pro- 
fession and received the final vows of four Sisters. 

On August 15 the Community celebrated the Silver Jubilee anniversa- 
ries of Sisters M. Berchmans, M. Rita, M. Michael, M. Clement, M. Ger- 
trude, M. Clare, M. Callista, M. Philomena, M. Bonaventure. 


Saint Clara Convent (Sinsinawa, Wisconsin) 


Retreats during June included one preached by the Rev. C. ‘A. Drexe- 
lius, O.P., at Visitation Convent, Chicago, one by the Rev. F. D. McShane, 
O.P., at Rosary Collége, River Forest, Illinois, and one by the Rev. Francis 
O'Neill, O.P., at Sacred Heart Convent, Madison, Wisconsin. 

During July-August the Rev. John B. Logan, O.P., conducted a re- 
treat preceding the General Chapter held at Saint Clara Convent. The 
Rev. G. B. Stratemeier, O.P., conducted one at Bethlehem Academy, Fari- 
bault, Minnesota, and the Rev. D. A. Wynn, O.P., at St. John’s Convent, 
Milwaukee. j ; 

On August 4, at the close of a retreat preached by the Rev. L. A. 
Smith, O.P., thirty Postulants were received. 

On August 5 thirty Novices made their simple profession and forty- 
three Professed Novices pronounced Final Vows. 

On August 5 seven Sisters celebrated their Golden Jubilee at the 
Motherhouse. Fourteen Sisters observed their Silver Jubilee on August 4, 
and fer seven others August 15 had the same significance. 

The new west wing of Rosary College was ready for occupancy on 
September 15, when the tenth school year began. 
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St. Joseph’s College and Academy (Adrian, Michigan) 

Sisters M. Albertina, Frederica and Clotilda celebrated their Silver 
Jubilees on July 27. 

Four hundred Sisters attended the first retreat which was preached 
by the Passionist Fathers. The second retreat preached by the Dominican 
Fathers was attended by four hundred and thirty Sisters. At the close 
of the second retreat forty-five novices made profession. 

On August 11, Trinity Garden was dedicated. 

Three hundred Sisters attended summer school at St. Joseph’s, while 
over four hundred attended outside Colleges and Universities. 


Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary (Mission San Jose, Calif.) 

The annual retreat of the Immaculate Conception Priory, San Fran- 
cisco, was given by the Rev. Cyprian McDonnell, O.P. 

The Rev. Augustine Healy, O.P., conducted the first of the annual re- 
treats at the Motherhouse. At the close of the retreat sixteen Postu- 
lants were clothed in the Habit. 

On July 16 two Sisters pronounced their Final Vows. 

The first regular Summer School for the Sisters was opened at the 
Motherhouse on June 29. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic (Maryknoll, N. Y.) 


On June 29 the corner-stone of the new Motherhouse was laid. 
Eleven Novices pronounced their First Vows and twenty-five Postu- 
lants received the Habit on June 24. 
General Chapter of the Congregation opened on July 11. Delegates 


assembled from South China, Manchuria, Korea, the Philippines, Hawaii, 
and the various houses of the sisterhood in this country. The General 
Chapter reelected as Mother General, Mother Mary Joseph (Mary Jose- 
phine Rogers) of Boston, Mass., who has been Superior of the Maryknoll 
Sisters since 1912. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE HANKOW SUFFERERS 


The Catholic Medical Mission Board, of 10 West 17th Street, New York 
City, will receive contributions in aid of the Hankow flood sufferers, which 
will be used to buy much needed medical supplies that will be sent over 
to the Catholic missions in Hankow. The almost unimaginable distress 
caused by the flood will be followed by terrible epidemics of sickness when 
the water recedes. Even now the sickness is appalling. “People are dying 
like flies” says the Director of Public Health of Nanking, “The epidemic 
is becoming worse hourly.” As a result of the generous response to pre- 
vious appeals sent out by the Catholic Medical Mission Board, large quanti- 
ties of much needed medical supplies were sent to the aid of the sufferers 
in the disasters at Porto Rico, at Santo Domingo, and Managua, and it is 
expected that the answer to this appeal for relief of what is being called 
the greatest disaster in history will be even more generous. Send con- 
tributions to the Catholic Medical Mission Board, 10 East 17th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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